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Thi!s report^ the last in nt series of six reports on 
television^ advertising and children ^ desci|^bes patterns of 
advertising exposure and evaluation in t;he naturaiistic setting and 
examines the role of comercials in late childhood socialization • An 
oinibus questionnaire ¥as administered to 775 fourth through seventh 
grade students in urbanr suburban^ and small town schools in 
Michigan* Tvo-thirds of the sample also completed a supplement eory 
form dealing irith food and nutrition^ while one-third afesnered^ 
additional medicine^related questions* HultiTariate analyses Mere 
used to assess the relationships among indices^^of advertising 
exposure and corresponding cognitions^ attitudes, and behavior. The 
results are presented with regard to the following areas: (1) 
opportunity for adv^ertising exposure^ C2) attention to commercials, 
(3) evaluation of advertising, (*) advertising and distruct of adult 
au-^horities, (5) soci?tlizatdon from public service announcements^ (6) 
advertising andhygiene socialization^ (7) impact of message 
repetition, (8) effects of advertising on materialism, (9) effects of 
medicine .aavertising, (10) effects of cereal advertising, <11) 
nutrition learning from advertising, (12) effects of candy 
' advertising,^ iknd (13) effects of advertising on general food 
consumptien patterns* (JBB) 
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• ABSTRACT ' 

i 

This svirvey j?esearcb investigation describes ptttewvi 6f advertiting enpo- 
aure-mnd evaluation in the naturalistic aetting and exaainea the role of cowwr- 
ciala in late childhood sociali»ati<jn. An owniKua quectionnaira waa adidLniate]!«d 

775 fourth through aeventh grade" studen^a in \a*an, ^auhiirt>an and'aaaU toKn 
schooia in Miebigani tw-thii«ds of the sample alao cooplated a ai^eiientacT fom 
deaiing with foo0 and nutrition, while one-third anawered additional, nadicine- 
reiated ciuestions. Multivariate analyses -aasesa ttie relationahipa aMomg indHcM - 
of advertising exposure and eorreaponding, cognitions, attitUdaa* and behaviors, 
these are some key. res^jltas . ' , 

(1) OPPORTtmm FOR ADWERTISIHG INSURE — Pre-adol«scence ia a period of hea^ 
television oonsuaption, with respondents' reporting »ore than two hours of ptrlM- 
Mm viewing each evening, Ihey still view many Saturd^ •omlng pM>gr«M- (pa*^ 
ticularly fourth and fifth graders) and have begun watching te«»-oriented «m4o 
prograns. These viewing patterns indicate that youngsters encounter a lai^ ntn* 
bar of cdiamercials for a wide variety of product types. 

(2> ATTEKTIOW TO COMMERCIALS — Averaging across measures for if/ specific ads/ 
children report being moderately attentive when cownercials ^paar. PSA'i are 
watched most closely, followed by ads for cand^» hygiene, cereal, toys* and" 
.medicine. Fourth and fifth graders pay slightly more atteftion than older 

«*iidr.«. . ■ - . - 

(3) EVAtOATION OF ADVERTISING Respondents express a lukewam liking for five 
specimin ads, as only one-thit»d of the sample likes any *d "wry much." Atten- 
tion and liking are strongly copr«late«?. Most childjpen i^eport being irritated 
by #oa»ercial interruptions} the sample is divided on tha ^(uestion ofbannii^' 
ti^turday morning commercials, with younger children and thdse lAo are hlj^hljir 
irritated tending to favor removal. Pre-adolescents are generallar skeptical 
of the trustworthiness of TV ads; leas than one-fourth think that coomwrcials 
always tell the truth- and just one-eighth definitely beUeve^'elaiSe in thre* 
specimin ads. ' 

ADVERTISING- AND DISTRUST OF /iDULT AOTHORITIES — ChUdren who disbeliew 
commercials tend to disbelieve authority figures such as adults and salesmen, 
but attention and liking vari^abifis, are not related to,elther form af distrust. 
Apparently a viewer's skeptical response to ads is t)4nsf erred to ot>ier author- 
itative sources, although exposure in' itself does, not produce this reaction^f .. 

<5) SOCIALIZATION FROK PUBLIC SERVICE AmotlMCBMENTS — E)q)OSure to anti-smdking, 
anti-littering and seat lelt PSA's correlates modestly with display of correspond- 
ihg orientations. Effects are strongest for literring and weakest for smoking? 
behavioral practices are most clearly affected, probably due to ft»equent reminder 
cues to perform these socially constructive ac'tions. . ' „ _ 

(6) ADVERTISING AND HYGIENE SOCIALIZATION - There are substantial positive as- 
sociations between exposure to deodorant/mouthwash/acne cream commercials and 
worrying about personal hygiene, using hygiene products, perceiving tha iwport- 
ance and societal xisage of these protects, and believing that the products work 
effectively. Those who don't interpersonaiiy discUss hygiene topics gain some 
knowledge about hygiene ft»om the ads. 



(7) IMPACT OP message] REPETITIOM - She«r frequency of expoain?« 'i« only mlUly 
iPtUt^l to liking fot a wicently novel commwpclal Wesage. Liking for the ad 
is atrongly aseociated with preference for the new produ<!f , and any influence 
f>Kvp*Mfd eitpoeure operatea indirectly via" the Intervening liking variable. 

(8) -EFFECTS OP AOVERTIS'IMG OK HATERIALISM - Mild positive relationahips occur' 
between materi^liatic orientatior»a an.d both general viewfaig and apeclf ic toy 
advertising ixpoaure. tower status, childran' are influenced woat strongly. 

(9) EFFECTS OF MBDICJHE ADVERTISING - Exposure to ^ds for headache/stomoh 
ache/sleeplessness reijiedies is njoderateiy related to children's perceptions 
that people often biBcone ill ind rely , on »edlcine, and to their persoiial oonoem 
about getting sick. Personal usage tad approval of Wdlcine is only .weakly 
affected "by advertising, as are beUefs 'that ii»dicine works ftist and affee^ 
tive]^. Specific effects on orientations toward sleeping pills are very lindted 
and there is, no evidence that ids contribute to positive' attitudes toward il- ' 
licit drugs} indeed, ^proval of cannabis substances is slightly inversely as- ' 
sociated with »4edicine ejtpofure. . 

(10) EFFECTS OF CEREAL ADVERTISING — Children Who watch the m»t cereal ads on 
Saturday television are much more likely to ask parents to hv^ dereala ind to 

•*'***i«*<* l»»nd8j those ftOra families with no snack rulis are nost strongly 
affecte.d. There is aklso an indirect impact on arguing with parents Imd becoating 
^togry when requests are denied, which is mediated by increased requsst frequency. 
Advertising does not significantly afirect beliefs ,of the value qf sugar or the 
Incidence of tooth tavlties." , ' * » ^ 



(U) HOTRITIOtf tEABHIMG PROM ADVERTISIUG' - Children moet expo'aed to lnfo»ation- 
al cereal messages stressing nutritious breakfast habits tend to recognise the 
laportance of eating a good breakfast and to give higher nutritional ratings for 
the eaapoal, toast, and orange juice, foods tharire emphasized in these ads. 

(12) EETECTS OF CANDY ANDERTISINQ Advertising has a modest impact on children' 
eating of advertised candy brands and quantity of candy bars coiSauaed. There are 
negligible effects on beliefs about sugar and development of cavities. * 

<13) ADVERTISING EFFECTS OH GENERAL FOOD CONSUilPTION PATTERNS. — Heavier viewers 
are soneiJhat more likely to eat those types of food that aJpe promoted on televi- 
sion, along with non-advertised foods. A moderate association occurs between 
viewing and requests to eat at advertised drive-in restaurants, particularly 
for lower status children. Thai?e is a limited impact on after-school snacking 
patterns of children in families with no e>cpress snack rules. 
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SURVEY or PRf.-. DOLESCEflT'S RESPOflSES TO TELFVISIOn QOnMERCIALS* 



;■ Children In the pre-adolescont ap:e ranpo of 9 to 13 yoairg old have the 
Importunity to view hundreds of commerciai .'nessaRes each week while watch- 
television. This survey research investtj^ation examines the amount of 
^p^jsure to TV advertisfients and the types of evaluative responaea to these' 
a<J| in the naturalistic hotne settinc The role of advertislnpt in social- 
ping -children in their development of cognitions, ;attitudes and behaviors 
Is .^Iso explored in this study. ' 

• There are a wide range of research problems' that this survey Ihvesti- 
atep* includinjf» those basic topics; 

(a) epi?ortunity for exposure to T7 advertislnp, as indexed by extent of 
vii?*finc^ adult- and chlld-nrientcd televitjion pro/yrams carlyinf? various 

, types of coroniercials . ' » 

', * • * 

(b) patterns of attention to cotnmercials , particularly .ids fpr toys, can- 
dle^, cereals, frenerai foods, medicines, hygiene products, and public 
scrvic» causes. " - 

(c) evaluations of comercials , especially liking and believinp TV ads. 

(d) conseanences of exposure to misioadinp advartisiiip claims in development 

goneralisad distrust of ^dult authorities. 

(e) impact of public .service announeemont campair^s on beliefs, attitudes - 
and practice?^ r^earding smokinr^» litt^rin<r, and seat bi^lts. 

(f) effoctc of deoderant, t^cuthwaslv and acno crcjam commercials on personal 
hygiene 5;deiali2tationi^ term*s of k'novl^^fdge, perceptions, beliefs, * 
concerns, Pind product* usac«^. 9 

(g) influence of repeated tncniriape expc^areo on likinr? for the mbssapeSand 
the product* , / 

(h) contribui^io?! of general TV advortir,in«^ anrl^toy corr^ercialij to acquisition 
of Tnaterialii^tic orientations. % - . 

(i-)" impact of contm«?rcial.3 for headache , ^.tomachache and sleeplessness 
remedies on pwception-s of societal iUncsjs and tnedicinft i^cliajice, 
b«?liefs in efficacy and speed of rerr«dies, personal concern about ill- 
ness* usa-Te of medical products, and apprr.val of medicine and ^rugs. 

{%) eff^fcts of food advertisin't on consumption of. cereal, candy and other ' 
foods, requests for food purchases, conflict. and anr^er over reqxilest 
denials, approval of supar, incidence of cavities, and beliefs about 
nutritional value of brea?-fas4: '^oodr.. " 

There arp a number of theoretical frw.ouorks that- can ♦'■xplain how tele- 
vision advertisinp influences the cof»nttior»s, attitudes,, and behaviors of * 
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children*, ^eial U-arnloji theory sur.f»e5t3 that' the observation of mediated 
poptpAjfala produces imitation of moieU who attain rewards for consuming; 
.^ifoduclrs or performing normative .pwactions* aa the child acquires new re- 
r-ponses for novel behavior or is facilitated or itihibited in the 'perfomance 
of previously learned behaviors. Persuasion l<faming theories indicate that 
«*ildren'8 beliefs, attitudes and actions are affected by veiAali^ed «ppeal« 
from highly credible sources presenting carefully de3igne4-arguji>ents-. -'-4<uch-__ 
of . the learning may be incidental as the, chHd" acquires secondary percep- 
tions while focusinp, on the product or observed ads. while awaitinj? ifhe next 
pro^x«a» sejpr.ont. In othei* cir-cunptances , the child nlsiht be. motivated to 
use advertising inputs to reduce uncertainties iregardinij purchases or 
appropriate social behavior. Developmental differences are also important, 
as chiidreri within this age ranp.e varv in cofjniitive structure (the younger 

are at the concrete operational stage of Jjitellectual development," 
while the older children have a more advanced fornjal operational ability 
to process messages), personal experiences, co^nmunlcation Inputs from inter- 
personal and riass nodla sources, and phvs iolofical and personality develop- 
ment. . , t 

'■i;SrAP.CH 'CTHOD 

• - ■ ' " t 

Thg n-.<>thodr»lop'ic«Tl .iDproar^^ o^ployofl In ^tnAyjrij t t h offft iygVeir U ffti r"By 

research, using a standardized questionnaire tO|Tneasure each variable and 
multivariate analysis to asienn tha relationships among variables. This 
mode of investif^tlon relies m self -reports of 'actual experience with TV 
advertising and current patterns of Hiowledirte, ^Ittitudos, and practl 
everyday life. Tlte poal is a realistic descriptkon of children's rosttions 
to co(TO<ircials and their loarninr from W ads. Althouph the non-experimental 
ttethodolopy, does not pi»ovide u!>aT^r,aous evidencl» of causality regarding the 
effects of advertising, the field setting allow.^ more confident generalization 
of the findings to the real world in which the cljildren live. 

Sample , the age ranp.e selected for this study is the late childhood/. ' 
pre- adolescent period represented. by the fourth through seventh grades. 
Children of these agea are old enough to be forroiniT orientations toward 
hygiene, medicine, nutrition, and smoking, vet are still interested in toy 
products. This age group supplements the younger *»-to- 12 year-t4d age range 
surveyed in -the previous year's research. • * 

Kespondents are 775 children from a nurpber of schools in uxban, 3»jbur-' 
ban and small town areas of .!?ichigan. The citfes are Livonia (Ha290), Dear- 
bom (ffc21«i), Eaton Papids (Usiu?) and Lansing fnsl2U)', the specific sohfvjlg 
are listed in Figure <'!, Fourth graders compose 15% of the swiple, fifth 
graders 30%, sixth graders 21' and seventh graders 3U*; the av<ir?p,e age is 
11.1 years. There are girls and M8!, boys in the sample. The father "r- 
occupation was described hy the children.'. 15^ wrote, a job description 
falling in the professional/technical category, 18% l/jdicated a clerical/ 
sales occupation,^ 25% gave skilled labor identification>, and 2,2% identi- 
fied an- unskilled iob. For 21 of the children, the father Is unemployed, 
and 18% did not provide an adequate response or hjid.no father (the owraJl 
social status index also takes into account thn child's rating of the mother's 
occupation).. 
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Quest ionnalr<' design. An ar.ni^.J^i. survey instrument t;as preparort to mea- 
sure chilrircsn'r. feponsas to televi-.ion .icJvArtlslnj', alonf» n nuttier of dl- 
rensiona. "Pie core questionnairo Included l4 pa^es of Itoms admlnistewd to 
all children in tho fouj-th through a^^vonth {grades, ''oct <>f the qu*»3tlons 
were, accofjjrmiod. T.uitiple choice rcsponrse altemativ^js that the child 
cirbled or fl/irKed; on oig^it item, blanks wer»3 provided for the child to 
write a brief open-endod answer. . * ' 

•In addition to the cor.? instroi^nt iosed «ith all students, oach ques- 
tionnaire appended a supplementary s- t of iten^s pertainincj to either Tr»d}cln« 
or food and nutrition. Tiie For?. A pedicine version wAs distributed to 
^ a Eub^ample of 256 fifth, sixth and seventh grade students; all of them 
completed the five e:<tra pages of q.jestiona. The six-pa^re alternative Form 
B sup^lcPicnt dealine with food and nutrition was completed by 506 chil<3ren 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh trades. Tne rer^iininp; 13 respon- 
dents Mftro unable to co-nplete the Fom B supplement, but did ansu*>r the 
core questionnaire. 

Tne for^nat of the que'stionnaire wos varied throughout 'lith a miicture 
of picture iters, close-ended iterr-s, open-ended items and different 
colored pages t6 minimize tediun. The instrument b.egan with a page of ' 
^ cowercial attentio n items accow paniod by familiar still pictures 'from 
each adverti'ssrent ; then caw iiSnocuous queitTons aboiit orientations to5*ard 
seat bel+5, littering and :^mo)vin,T, followed by a series of ratiny^s for 
television proi^ratn exposure. These first few pages provided an easy, in- 
teresting, and non--ensitive berinninr to the questionnaire. The oubseouent 
scctionn or the ouestionnaire booM<>i dcvilt.vrlth hyflene advertisinr view- 
ing and orientations toward hypiene, rtp&tJtion of • exposure and liking for 
the message and product, belief in comr^cials and adult authoritleo, ' 
roaterialisTi, affective response": to ads, and demof^raphic variables. The 
set of r^cdicin'^ or foc-J items irnr^diately follaiod the demographic page 
to complete the bcoMet. ■ copy of the questioanaire apoears in Fifur^ 
2 at the eVid of the text. 

For C2cK of. the t>robIem .ma.3, -hs quest ionn.^ire contained iterc m^a- 
aurlnf', criterion variables such as knc/lcdpo, beliefs, attitudes, and be- 
havior. These -sere accompanied by measures of predictor '/ariabl^s at 
various points throughout the instruir^nt , i.e., demographics, t»lpvisir.n 
exposure, ,ind advertising attention. The bivoriate .^nd multivariate re- 
lationships anmz specified varij>.los could then be ass^r-sed in tho-analysis. 

The questjoimaire was accompanied by thr-ce instruct ion-;: '*HTM ARE 
SOJE QUESTIOJf*. hBtM TELE'/ISIOII CJ.'r^^crALS . ^LFASE TSY TO AfS^fER AS mm . 
AS YOU CAI'. JU5T CIf?CLE THE fm'.^EP. imj rtlV. 'JHAT YOU THVW. OR '»HAT YOU 
DO. IF YOU HA«/E m TROUBLE, JUf^T RAt'r.F vow HAfTO A'.Tt W. njH HFLP YOU 
YOy to ifOT HA'/E TO "PITE YOtiR ifA.'fF O'J THIS S?;R';EY," ' ' ' 

Although the questionnaire featured simple lansnia^c and fornat, we 
•anticipated that yourjger students r.ip;ht h,ave tro'i?>le readinp all of thr^ 
items or keeping an appr^spriate pace. In fourth -and fifth grade classes 
where the teacher felt that some" children would hav«^ difficulty completinp; 
the inr.trum.ent alone, a proctor read each question aloud to the class while 
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tJiey circled' duaWis^. inatrutnieint was self-ndmir^istered fay the older 
^children. For most ctiooes, 30 to minutes were required to distribute^ 
obtain responses, and collect the questionnaires.^ There were no siicm£ficant 
problen^? with* any ot' the questions or procedures • 

Ittm and Indices . This section outlines the sets of item iis«d fh the 
qwistionndlret and describes the construction of indices f»om individual mea- 
sures, tuo appiroaohcs'wctfe empltyed in ccn^posing the indices; sur«mation of 
equally-weighted standardized scores ot? each item, and ^ti^iicatioo of 
pairs of standardized isub-iwdlcea . The wultiplica^ive technique was used in- 
coBkputing tjie varibus exposure indices which combined "degree of attention 
'and frequency of viewing. * To determine a chlldhis»eiq)oeure to ofsTtaln types 
.of advertising irwssages,^ it was necessaj^ to take into account "both the 
nwiber of exposure opportunities and the closeness of attention to ihe rnssage 
It is posslba*! for a heavy TV viewer to ignore «»any of the 2^ encountered, 
resulting in little actual exposiKHj. On the other hand, a Hght viewer may 
focus on ci^rtain ^ids whenever thoy occurs although frequency of encounter luay 
be infrequent, actual exposure nay be substantial because thie message is 
closely attended. To provide for equal weichting of the frequs»lcy and ' 
attention sub-indices, it was nicessaxy to equalize the ratios of,n)eans and 
standard deviations of each'. . . , 

The, wording of almost All of the il^ms ih presented in- various tables 
in the Results section*/ the exact forrat and c^Sntex^t of these 'item, can be 
«xai!dned the appended questionnaire . Here are the sets of items and in- 
dlcfls^for each phase, of the investigation, with tabular location specified: 

OPPOBTUllir/ FOR ADVERTXSI''G EXPOSltp£ — The potential for viewinr. coiwsrcials 
is assessed by measures of airountv.of program e)q?osure and total prime-tiine 
viewing (Table^l). > . 

Saturday Homin? Exposure Xndox r Suf-s Bibny + Addam Family + Scooby 
poo + Inch Higji Private lye + I Dreamt Jeannio +- Lassie 's Rescue 
Rangers + Speed Buggy •+ Star Trek * J^ie 6nd the Pussycats + ■ 
Pebbles and BaTrm Ba!T< ^---^-^ ^ 

Hygiene Program Viewing Index = American Bandstand + nidnlphf Special + 
y Zti Concert + Soiil Train •+ prinie-tire viewing item ^ 

P9A Program Viewing: Index = Bugs. Bunny + A^dans Family + Scooby Doo + 
Inch High Pjcivate Eye +, I Dream of "Jeannie + Lassie's Rescue Rangers 
+ Speea Bug^ + Star Treic + Josi6 ,and the Pussycats Pebbles and ' 
Banua Banjm + American Bandstand + Midnight Special + In Concert + Soul 
Train - - , , 

Medicine Program Viewing Index ^ National Kews * prime-titne viewing Itef 

' ■ ■ ' ■" ''' " * 

Total Television Ei^osure ;rndex ~ Bu/ts Bunny ^ Addams Fa^^ly + Scooby ' 
Doo + Inch High Pirtyate Eye +1 Dream of Jeannie + Lassie ',6 n^^cm 
Rogers + ^peed Buggy + ^tar Tr^k *' Jcpi^ and the Pussycats** Pebbieii ■ 
and Banr, Bann + Americaii Band^and + Kidnight Special +*In Concert * 
Soul Train + prime-?ime vicr^ring item ^^ tIatioiial J?ews * 




hTmraon lO CfmLrcuv; ri?f,t of ctT^^^rcIal?. were represented in 

tne questlcnriair*, *Jlth Rcastift*'. of ntt+vRf^on to tv<?nty-«;i.y sperlfic adj 
(Ti5i?l« 2).- ^ ^ 

Antl-.-mQklni?. Atto5({ion Inti..v.i ''olf ad + like-* .jt^er-UJ'c--e.n a«J 

Anti-Litterlrig*"^1rtcnti»^1n Indes< ? Indian ad ♦ Polnt-lt«out ad 

St*at ^f}}.t Atti^ntion Index - Broken ^j?jpr ad ^i- won't-i^aJJk-to^yoti ad 

tlrjdlcLm Advi^rtir.ing Attention Ind^K :r Axti^cLn + Di^.el ad + SomlrmH 
^ ad + Pepto-:i5r<?J ad 

Toy^vertisin;! Attention Ir^dex - Snoopy Pencil Sh^rpeW M ♦ Kemer 
^ lofer and T-I-P Cyclf? ad + Vertlblt^ Helicopter and Resuc Ship ad 

Ky^ri^ne Advertialnn Attentlar- Ind«?x ? Plpht Citsiv! aa + 5«r« ad t 
Listerin« ad + Certs ad + Cluarisil ad 

Candy Advertising Exposure Indc* = Hersh?'/ Chocolate Bar 3d 4 Pe^s^'i. 
Peanut 3utter Cup -ad + mneral candy advorti^inp e5<po»oro item 

l^itritiop Attention Index a attention to nutrition part of ada for 
P««5t Rai3in &ran + THk + Cn^erio^ + Cinnamon Crunch ♦ milo^g 
nutrition P^A • . 

,^03CmE TO iXLEVISIOfi AovLBtlSlJir. — .jhe cictm^ ^^c-nuvfs to specif l<- types 
of ad* is asstissed vith indices co'nbinln?. the «^i.-*wlnc an-S attention measures 
above, - 

*ViewiD? IndtK ^ ^ ^ 

Anti-Uttcri;nfr u^^orvMtv* Indct^ ^' ^nti-' itt<^r I n?!^ Attention lad^K K PSA 

■ 1 I ' " ' ■ 

^eat Eelt tf^osui^ Tn^teje = Seat Belt ^rtc-ntlon rr,cl«3*- PS* Pts^irtrari ' 
ViBwin,'. I'&dex ' , 

^' 

Hyrienc AHVertiiinj^.D^poour^ In*iK rtyf-Iopc A^vortlsi^-' /^ttf^ntlon Ind«x 
X n/flftrf^ Pmpx'.-m Viewln?' Ind??* 

i' " ' 

ioy.. Advei*isiBf! £;}<po?uir<» Ind*jy r risy Adwrtii;lr,g ♦ittenticn Ipdsr^ 
. -S!ittur*1^y Horninr Expcaure Indosc 

r^dicinj/ Advertisin?! Expesun?,.I;nde?! r ff^dicittc Advert i'«iln?' m*'nti'-m 
Index •< '?«;dicine 'Progran > -viet?tnn Index 

C*»re3l Advertising i:j?pc.5ure To^^e-^ - f!env/'al ce?v>sl d'l'.^'rthdnf .-jt^^^n- 
tior^ itom X Saturday 'It^minf ?:xp-."»jEre In2e:< , • 
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^'''^E^^^^'^-Sr 'r^'^^'^tion Attention Index X Saturday Homing 

Czn&z ftd*^rticing E^^esoix.. Index Candy Mvertlsin^ Attention Index X 
>>atyrday ffomlnf E.^-osure Index 

S'^fl?^' CO:raci/as five of.tlt.^-.,ds .^ismlly por.trayed in the ques- 

SS^CtSL «T '''''^* th^ir-derree of liking for the cSer- 

, Advertising UHnf Index = UKinp, for piint-it-out ad + Clearasil ad + 
; i^mopY tmfdl Zharpemt ad + tenner Tower and T T-P Cycle ad * Pepsl« 

i 

m^m^ mm rtwmmi mtWllsma - one .et of item asked whether' ads 
ahould be retovcd rros Saturday television, i*hether-ads interrunt nrocram 
enjoy^^nt, and whether advertising offest.. viewer mooS (tSiTs). ^ 

aS^iif f '^^^^i'/^-'?^!^ '^^^ ^^'^'^^ commercials Her« 

accompanied by questions doaUnp %4th belief of message claims; another 

screening question dealt t^ith general veracity of comjnerciais (Table 6). 

''^""'^Vt^^^' i^^^^^i?^ '^^e^' ^ disbeUef of Clearaail ad + Kenn^r Tower 
.md T-T-P 0/c!*; .-(d Vertihlrd HeUccptor aswrfecue Ship ad + always- 

.'ISBELXEF or ^.PULt AUTHnpiTIE^3 To t..n the e^^ont'of skepticism of adults 
and other authorlv/ firur£>s. three questions as1!^?d v)hether the child be- 
lieves that adults, salesmen, and nevrscasters always tell the truth (JTablc 9). 

Disbelief of Adult AythoritK's Index r di^hcHof of adults + salesitr^n 

mmnhtmn wmn sHOKirC-fTO^^rr-fi hm %mr »ti.T«? - Air.w the natior 

causes prs^oted in p.jbUc eer/ice . anndBnge^ents art^ cmp^ims a^^ainst' 
^f^^f litterin? and non-use of ^eat belts.--.:^ measure the coTOitive. . 
attective and behavioral effects of thes.? rnessv^i^es, thr-ep items were ore- 
pared for each teric (Table 12. 13, and 3 1*), 

^nt I- :^mUw Indev; ^ .^oii*t sr-oU * tells paj^nts not s^moFc^t bf*- 
iievc*3 smdkinc^ hateful ^ \ 

Anti-titterin? Index ~ t^jlio-.-^s iff-portint not tc- litter * t«»lls others 
not to litter * do^^n't litter - ■ 

Seat Kelt Xnd^TK ^ uses scat'.^U + believes belt:, helpful" ■»• f.rvors neat- 



t4ined iterrr, d,vllnf v-ith pvr:.or.a hygiene pr^mmc (mie 1?).' tee cm 
divided into v.5ri.:<tae-. of Vn,s^i,,rjg^, perj^ption, belief, conc-rn. and 



on- 



Hygiene Kriowl^#,c Index r ni^^er o^' dcoderants listed + awarene&s of rea- 
sons for using d^aderant and rr.outhwrish + awarenes2> of distinctions- 
between two typej^ of toothpaste ' . • ' 

Kys^xeno n^age P^!rcoption Index ^' perceived ma^^ of deodorants 
mouthwash ^ skin cream 

Hygiene Imjic^snce IndcK - belief in importance of people usinp deoderant 
' nsouthwash 

%gienc Concorj? In>3e:i ^ worrying- aijout' body odor ♦ skin blemishes 

Hygiene Usa^fe IndexY frequenq/ of usinj; jmouthwash + skin cream . 

MATERIALISTIC ORIEOTAi'IONS A six- Hem batter/ measm^d children *s atti- " 
tudes tc?^arJ mati^rial mo^s, such :^ toj^s, inoney, clothes and cars (Tabic 21): 

Materialism ^ndex s -thinks tay& produce happyness + thinks money is - 
. iPtportant + wants to itrtpress friends with goods + prefers toys 'to 
playground + thinks clotKe? itwortant + wants luxury car " ^ 

' liEDICIHE ORIEJJTATIOMS - Children i^ceivinp the medicine form of the ques- 
tionnaire wer? presented with 28 Ite'^ dealing with cognitive, affective 
and behavioral aspects of rediclne and drun issues (Table 2Jf). A^numbr-r of 

. these were corri>ined into indices, while others wert analyzed individuallvi • 
these are the najor indices; \ 

Perceived Illness IrAe-K = estinated frequ*;ncy that peof le'got stoaacb' 
aches + colds . • - " 

General tfedicine Efficacy/ 'IndeK - belicvia?. that pecplc are helped by * 
medicine for stoirach aches + ccld£^ 

<2ener al Medicine Spc-ed Jnd?x ^ believes medicine worVs quic^xy for 
stotnach aches + colds 

Personal Illness Concerrrinc^eK = worr/ aJ^out ^ettinfr storuach acheis + 
''^ colds 

, Personal Illness Index = frequency of jtretting stc^rjach aches + colds 

■Personal Pedicine i^safc Index = frequoncv of uslnp medicine for 
'5t:<pnach aches + colds ^ 
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Personal Tt^dicine Efficacy Index r bj?Jiievos that madicins hsip^ re- 
, lievo sto?iacb ache,^ * colds 

lUicit Druf Apprr^v.til In62X ~ approves of uppey. + downers ♦ dope ♦ 
i^rdiJs or pet 

FtJ01> mi NWRITIorr ORICfrrATIOI'S - An olttcnative si> -pmr supplerrent t.o the 

questionnaire covered a wide range of topics relating to food consumption, 

« * 

, ■ ■ 11 
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requests and donials for cereal mtrchases, beliefe about nutritious foods, 
approval of sugar and incitenc^ of cavities (Table 27,, 30, 33, and 36). 

Consumption of Heavily Advertised Cereals Index^. iCtoa Bits + Boo Berry ' 



+ Sug=.r Smacks + Cheeries + Pebbles rCaptairi'CruncW Pice Krispies 
+ Haisin Bran ' ' v . 

,/ 



Consu^tion of Lightly Adi:rcrtised Cereals Index = Treaties + QuanMroos 
+ Com Flakes + Kix + Cocoa P\i£fs 

Cereal Denial Response Index ^ frequency of arguing + ant^r 

Nutritional- Val«e of En^hasised Foods Index = orange juice + toast ♦ ' 
plain cereal + sweet cereal 

flutritional Value of Advertised Toods Index s waffles + Poptarts 

Nutritional Value of .'fonadvertised Foods Itidex = eg^ts and bacon ♦ donuts 
+ cream of wheat 

Consumption of Heavily Advertised Candies Index » Hershey Chocolate Bar 
+ JCit Kat + Choc-o-Lite 

Consumptiop of LiRhtly Adveitised Candiea Index = Snickers + Butterfinger 
+ Ifilk -Duds 4 Baby Ruth 

Consumption of Heavily Advertised Foods Index s potato chips + soda pop - 
+ hamburgers + chocolate drinks + cookies 

Consurmstion of Lightly Advertised Foods Index = pretzels + fee cream + 
\ hot dops + cake . , » 

DEMOGRAPHIC IHFoWlON - Children were asked to report their age, sex, school 
performance ("RowWll do you do In school — hm good are the grades on your 
report card?" 'rEF^ mw/fmVi GOOD/irOT SD GOOD), and parental occupation. 



Analysis. Two basic types of descriptive statistics are used to repre- 
sent jho relationships between variables in this investigation. Correlatio n 
coefficients precisely describe the linear association between the advartis- 
ing exposure indices and the various indices of knowledge, attitudes and 
behavior: (a) zero-order correlations are initially calculated to describe 
the raw bivariate association between predictor and criterion variables; 
(b) partial correlations are then cooputed to control for the contaminating 
influence of antecedent variables' (such as grade in school, social status, 
and prioif behavior patterns) that nipht exnlain the existance of a partly 
spurious raw relationship; (c) conditional partial correlations are then 
coiBputed to asseos the^cature of the relationship under various . ant.' c^d*mt 
or intervening conditions (such as tnales vs. ferales, high vs. low status, 
and preaerjce vs. absence of coisnunication behavior) that mi^t facilitate 
or inhibit .th© effects of advertising exposure; and (d) path coefficients 



are .als^ employed to analv.sc interrelationships amoni? sets of variables in ' 
several ph,35{cs of the invent if at ion. 

'ihe me.3rang'of correlation coefficients, especially between indices?, are 
often difficult to interpret, even by social science researdiers. Scholars 
may-arpe over the intportance of a corj;«»lation of +.10, or +.20, or +.35; 
non-scientists have little basis for undorstanding such figures. Percentage 
differences prbvide a more concrete and readily interpretablq representation 
of relationships, comparing the specific answers of those respondents who 
are heavily or lifhtly expQsed to cert.ain advertising stimuli , ' The advertis- 
ing e>{posure indices are dichotomized near the nsedian to yield a gross classi- 
fication of respondents into the "light" vs. "heavy" exposure- groups. Ihe^'^* 
distribution of response by each group can then be described in percenta'S 
form on every individual questionnaire item. This allows the reader to • 
assess the magnitude of difference between the groups in easily understandable 
statistical figures. Furthermore, the reader can ascertain the absolute 
proportion of respondents who chcse the -trarious response categories on each ' 
item. 

* 

nost tables faaturp the raw cross-tabulations between the predictor and 
criterion variables i however, when moderately or highly contaminating con- 
trol variables are identified, -.partial cross-tabs are computed. This pro- 
cedure involves dichotomizing the exposure index sepafatel^or each, subgroi5> 
on the critical control variable, such that respondents axi-^signed into 
the •iieayy" and "light" exposure groups based on. their score relative to 
others in their subgroup rather than the overall sample. In. most analyses, 
grade in school is the control variable j to eliminate the contaminating 
influence of this factor, the "heavy" and "light exposure groups are coi^osed 
separately at each grade level before overall differences are computed. 
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RESULTS ' , ' * 



The findings firom the survey questionnaires are deacriljed by croas^jection- 
aX correlations^ .which severely limit inferences that advertising exerts?^ 
causal influence on children's thinkinjg and behavior. While partialieowci- \ 
lations controlling for demographics or other obviotis cpntamJ,nating varia>lea 
can help to establish functionaUty in these relationship*, i^he Issue of 
causal direction is more doubtful. In each of the areas studied; it is 
plausable.that pre-existing knowledge, attitudes or practices may lead .the - 
child to selectively attend cowmercisls consia'teht with these' prior orienta- 
tions i for instance, children concerned about acne n»ay se^ cfut acne cream *. 
commercials. Thus, conclusions regarding advertising effect* on the criterion 
variables inust be tempered by the wscognition that the reverse fiow of causal- 
ity way account for considerable variance in'an obtained relationship. Never- 
theless, such a functional estplanation for associations- does not necessarily 
wean- that the advertising does not play a role in socialiaing 'viewers; it can 
be argued that the children are using advertising messages to learn about 
matters of relevance to them, which is basic to the socialisation process. 



• , J presentation of findings will progress from assessment of television 
viewing, patterns to comnercial attention pattern*, to evaluative responses \ 
such as likinit, opinions, and beliefs regarding advertising. Then specific 
tolpic areas will be covered, including learning from p»>blic service announce-* 

. ments, hygiene learning, developBsent.of raateriaiiatic orientations, the role 
of repetition, medicine advertising effects, and food' advertising effects. 

" The presentation of data will not be accompanied by tests of .statistical 
significance for each relationship. Due to the large sample size, even smal.l . 
correlations are significant; thus, the significance level has limited meaning. . 
Furthennore, the main objective of the survey analysis is to determine the 
strength of association rather than the exiatance of a x«lationship. For those 
who desire such information, the #ollcwinf^, chart provides a general' guide to the 
significance levels fpr zero-order anC partial coi?relation coefficients for the > . • 
overall sample, the medicine and food/nutrition subsamples, and various demographic* 
subgroups. For instance, the overall Ns775 requires a correlatioVof to 
achieve significance at the S% level and the 1% critical value is .10. 
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- OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPOSURE TO COMMERCIAL'S ON TEt.EVI3I0K ^ I 

• A necessary condition fov contact with eommorcials is viewing of tele- 
vision programming. A child who views almost no television will rarely *8«e 
TV advertising ^and probably wiU not be significantly affected by cortmer- 
cials. On the other hand, the' child who watches four or five hours per day Ij, 
Jias 'the <^portunity to see perhaps thirty thousand advertising messages i- | 
each- year. Thus, it is important to. examine the amount of tine that ehilT I 
dren spend watching television. / ' * \ ' '\ 

. ■ , • * ■ • ■ J . . - ■ 'i ' 

■« Silicc different kinds of ads are shown during different program* and 1 
time periods, viewing behavior is mea«u*»ed several different ways. The 
first category is Saturday morning programming, the conventionally defined | 
vehicle for children's advertising. Ten prograwt representing different . 
networks, time slots, and audience appeal measure the opportunity for ex- -li 
posure to child-oriented ads for toy, cereal, cand^ and other edibles ^.alf^g 
with many types of public service announcements. The second category, re- 
presented by four ^ekly pop music programs, measures the epporttjnity for 
viewing teenage-oriented ads for hygiene products, food products, and 
•clothing^ plus some PSA's. General 9dvertj;sing exposure,, including medicine 
advertising, is indexed by the number of hours viewed during evening prime- ' 
time; daily viewing of national news offers a particularly extensive ch'ance 
to view ads for medical and drug products, 

, Saturday morning viewing. Table 1 displays the proportions of chil- 
dren who say they watch various individual programs "a lot.'.' Hith one 
exception, the younger respondents in the*fourth-fifth grades -are '*[ch 
more likely, to "consume these Saturday mojftiitig programs than sixth-seventh 
grader^* On some shows , there are only minor differences, between boys and *. 
girls^/however boys rvore often see Bugs Bunny and Star Trek cartoons while , 
girls tend to 'View Jeannio and Pebbles and Bamm}Bamro carttjons. There is * 
consistently greater cartoon viewing reported by the lower status children 
than those from higher status homes. 

^ r ' ' ' ' 

Averaging adcoss the ten programs, 36% of the younger children vs. 
22% of the older age group \ar6 heavy viewers; the diff<^ence between 
Xower vs. hi'gher status categories is about half as' larips. No overall amount 
difference appears between the sexes, , although programming preferences 
differ 9ome»0at. ' 

In terins of program popularity, Scooby Doo is aeeh "a lot" by «f5% of 
the sample and "iiometimes" by an additional 36%. Other highly ranked 
programs include. Bugs Bunny, freannie, and Speed Buggy. On the others hand, " ' 
lassie's Rescue Is^ngers is vieVed by less than half the sample. 

Pop music program viewing. Table' 1 also presents the 'findings on the 
four teenage imisic programs. Although there is considerable variation from 
program to program, the averaged dafa show that jfhe sixth-seventh graders 
view slightly more thanjthe fourth-fifth graders, that ^irls wat^h slightly 
more than boys, 'and thaf social status majces no difference in exposure. 
The most popular show is In Concert, attractii^ more than half of the chil- 
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,^ni the cth^t> three programs are seeij by slightly leas than half of the 
respondents • About one-fourth of the sajnple report viewing the typical 
music shoK "a lot** of the time. 

c^ Eyeninji: viewing patterns . A single item asked children how many hours 
they viewed TV on an "average evening between 8:00 and-XliOO." I^sfionse 
catftgox^ies represe"hted eaqh half houTklevel from 0 to 3 'hours, the amount 
of e>cposurd des^^iBed by the childten Is quite high: H0% say' that th^yrs 
^watch the maximuift 3 hours, and the tnaan viewing time is 2 hours and 17 
minutes. ... » 



In Table- 1, -it can be seen that somewhat higher viewing levels are " 
found for younger children^ ^ys, and those from loweip status backgpounda. 
ftewftver, these differences represent only about 10 minutes. per evening on 
the average. ' ■ -\- 

About two-fifths of the children say that they watch the national 
news, with only 15% -indicating. heavy viewing.* .News exposure does increase 
with age, and is slightly greatjer for. the higher status children. » ' 

. ' " V ^ ■ ' 

Discussion. Late chillfhood appears to be a period of heavy. television ' 
consumption, both for the* child-oriented Saturday programs, and' the adult- 
oriented evening programs. Many also view '.the pop music shows aired on 
Saturday afternoons and lat6 evenings. Although the estimates provided -by 
•the children are likely to be inflated, the "magnitude of actual exposure ' 
is still impressive. It is clear that children between th& ages of 10 and ' 
13 have the opportunity for extensive exposure to a wide variety of ad- 4 
vertising messages , . * ' 

" ,..,*' 

Younger children in the' fojirtft and fifth grades report watching more • 
television than those in the sixt"fi and seventh gra^es^",, particularly on 
^ Saturday mornings. Hales dte^ slightly more in the evenings, but do not 
differ importantly from the females on other types of pjpograms. Those 
from lower status, backgrounds generally view more' TV thaix.lrigher status 
children. The national, news is the main exception *o these' basic patterns, 
an^^pop music program viewina^ diverges slightly from overall Viewing 
jbehAvior. ' * . • - * 

•■ ^ * ^ - .1 ' . \ 

The amount of exposure to various typos of television programming does 
not necessarily constitute an accurate index of advertising exposiire, how- > » 
ever. A child might sit bef bre the TV set watcKing a program while* tuning 
out some commercials and closely attending others. Thus taaevision viewing 
can be considered conservatively -as -an oppprtunity for rather than a 
guarantee of advertising exposure. Actual attention to a particular " 
conmercial or type of commercial is ajjsesscd in the next section. These- ^ 
me#ure« will be comUinad with the TV viewing measures to .estimate advet- . 
tising exposure rates. Program viewing wiU be used to reflect the fre- 
quency of encounter with an advjrtiseraantv given that some degree of atten- , , 
tion iS- accorded the message. Two •children who* sav that they pay thp ^axnei ' 
Itwl of attention to a -Spy ad vill hnvr ^M-fcrmt exposure r^corcs, deppnd- " 
in?: on hew much they are **xpo3ed to the ten Saturday morning programs. Thus, 
these variables will pl^ an important role ,in subsequent analyses. 



. ' i ATTENTIOH 70 COMMERCLALS . , . ' - 

On 26 ft^eua displayed throughout the questionBadlre, children were 
asked to lo4ipate the degree of attention that they paid to spjecific 
cbntnercials jal<mg a fouif-step scale. Since these ads i?«presWt a^vide 

, variety of wrod^^cta and ideas aitoed at both -child andj|dult ^Mdiencfs, 
computing overall average 4i«ttklbution across aU connerciala provides 
precise i|vidjmc.e'<]^f children's attention patterns. According to theses, 
self-report ^data, lAen a cowaerisial' .comes on TV an average of 17% of the 
cbildt%n "alWays" watch it, 2H% "usually" watch it, «fO* "sonmtlmes" 

-JfAtchJ^jini.j^Sj!lieyjt^ It.. _JIhsL^inal set of .figuws in Tabl* 2 
show that the *fbq[^h-f ifth >graders attend slightly more closely than the 
sixth-seventh' graders, with an average of 20% vs. m% r«(poi?tlnt that they 
•always view A given advertisment. There are no overall differences be- 
tween boys vs/ girls and those from higher vs. lower social status back- 
grounds. ' . * * ' ' ~ 

Attention to different types .o^igo^ Table 2 and Table 3 

present, the f indiiigsqforjjine^'pes of television commercials. Children 
report viewing publ^^sHService announcements most closely s on the average, 
wore than half always^ ox^ usually watch the six PSA's studied in the ques- 
tionnaire. Anti-litteriiig PSA's are moat popular, with 65% watching 
always or aaually. S*ic6nd most popular are anti-smoking ntessages, as 
S6% scored in these upjper two a'ttention categories. The seat belt PSA's 
are highly attended by- 39% of -the children. 

Among pt^oduct co«ifn<«i».iials, 50% give high attention to candy advertis- 
ing and m% give high attention to hygiene advertising, closely followed 
by 39% for cereal advertising and 38% for shoe advertising. Toy advertis- 
ing, is attended by 33%, wj^th njedicine advertising showing the lowest rate 

of 25%« I ' ' ' 

differences in attention, , Older children pay slightly more atten 
ribn to public service announ^iaents than younger^ children, with an a:ver- 
age of 55% vs* 51% scoring ^n the upper two response categories. Candy 
attention is iilso slightly higher in the older age group. On the medicine 
toy, hygiene and cereal attention measures, younger, children report con- 
siderably greater attention, thus^ the^paid commercials tend to attract 
more attention from the fourth-fifth graders than the siKth-seventh grade 
srudents, regardless of subject matter • 

Sex differences in attention . There are only marginal differences 
between uvales and females on roost types of advertising. The key excep.- 
tion is for toy cotmiercials, where 39% of the boys vs. 27% of the girls 
attend' always .or usually*. To test whether the sex of the actors is an 
important factor* in attracting viewers, a shoe product approfiriate for 
either sex was selected for closer study. Keds "Gold Medal'* and "Tail 
Lights" shoes can be worn by both boys and girls, but the *^6old Medal" . 
conwercial portrayed a boy rummer while the ''Tail Lights" ad featured both 
bpy and girl bike riders using the sho^Se A pictorial and verbal repre- 
sentation of each advertisimjnt was presented in the questionnaire, 



ifccoropanied by the attention question. Table 3 show* that U9% of tht hoys 
V8# 39% of ^hc ^irls alvays oj?» usually watch the boy-oriented Gold Medal * 
ad» while 3^% of the girls vg» 30% of the boys are high attenders of the , 

general Tail Lights ad. 

* .,. 

/ /Status diffeirences in attention^ Wiile there is no overall differ- 
ie between children according to* their social status, the pattern varies 
typ6^ of coei^ercial. Those from higher status backgrounds pay slii^tly 
>re* attention to public service announcenentSt while the lower status 
' respoTj^dents attend pediclne advertising somewhat mre closely* t^ere is . 
also a mild tendency for more higher status ohildrtn to vatdr candy adver^ 
tising. ' ^ A . . . ^ / 

Piscttfisionn — Eind inits ay gregate^ a nunber of specific atten- . 

tlon D»easures indicate tha» chiidr^afn n 'j i ...vU tiuytt^ hi giti y at tentive no r in- 
attentive to television commercials i» For the typiciil i;V id, £Siosr 
thirds of the children fall into the middle categories on the attttntion 
scales saying that they '^usually** or "sometimes^* watch the message* While 
general advertising attention drops slightly as children become older, 
there are few differer by sex or social status. , 

Children are m6re attentive to public service messages than conven- 
tional commercials, and pay somewhat more attention to Saturday morning 
advertising than adult-oriented ads in prime-time. Surprisingly, the 
younger fourth and fifth grade students give high attention to ads for 
adult products: almost half "always" or "usuallyV watch hygiene product 
commercials and one-third devote this much attention to medicine advertis- 
ments. • 

*• 

Boys watch, toy commercials more dqsely^than girls, but other types 
of commercials produce no differences between the sexes* There is a 
tendency for girls and boys to selectively expose thertiselves to a pair of 
commercials for equivalent products according to the sex of the performers 
in the ads* 

' . ^EVAtUATIOM or ADVERTISIlfG 

The survey assessed the respondents * liking for specific TV commer- 
cials, attitudes concerning the general practice of advertising and 
affective responses to ads, and belief in comnercial messages* Each of 
these factors involves reactions to advertising along an evaluative dimen- 
sion. , ' 

Liking for commercials . For five of the commercials pcmtrayed in 
the questionnaire, meastflnes were obtained on^tha degree of liking for the 
ads* On the average, 16% of the children report liking t,he ads "very 
much," with 37% indicating "pretty much" and W% marking ^ "not so much." 
This lukewana response varies only slightly by the demographic character- 
istics # Table shows that 18% of t^ie fourth-fifth grade students vs^ 
1^% of the older group selected the most favorable evaluation category, 
with no difference between males and females or between higher an'd lower 



status children. Predictably, younner chi||ren definitely tend to like the 
toy cofnmercials, while the old§r ones tror*^ Wten express liking for ttie 
Clearasil skin cPHam ad, Oirl? are mori: Ukciy to. like the Cl.;<u?asil ad and 
Pepsi ads, whil« boya prefer the teotorcycle toy coronercial. 'Therd is slight 
tendency, for' higher atatun children to like the Pepsi series of* ads and for 
lower ^status children to like one of the toy ad3. 

"'The TOost highXy rated advertising is for Pepsin with 36% in the high- 
est liking category. The anti-polJLutiori PSA is* also weil liked, as 25% 
of tfkk sample' e^qplrcss high Ijlking'. The twp toy ad* ^re niuch less popular, 
both attracting less than 10% Wgh- liking. Just ,3% ni&y that they like the 
Clearasil ad very rouch. 

There is a mild tendency for children who like one coiwercial to also 
like the other coimnercials that were measured* Although the' five ads kr« 
•oweWhat dissimilar, there is an average intercorrelation of +.13 among 
the liking ratings, and this pattern of associations remains when the grade, 
sex, school performance and status dfvt controlled. 
— ~ ' " , 

There is a~^(Siff'nPB^iarH<w»v^ attention to a commercial and 

liking for that commercial, in the'^ three cases where^ottrnn^^ 
obtained* Averaging the skin crea»r, rootorcyc:|e and anti-^Uution ads^ 
the correlation is +•'48 between degree of attention and degree of liking 
for the a^. When the four control variables are part tailed out, the 
correl4tio\arops slightly to 

In^the case^vof the Snoopy pencil sharpener, the total number of ex- 
posures was available as the predictor variable rAther than the usual 
attention measure. The raw correls^tion between exooaure frequencr/ and' 
Uking for the ad is +.23, and the partial correlation is +.17. T«ble 19 
displays the proportion of respondents* who expressed liking at five differ- 
ent frequencies of exposure. Of coj^rae, many of those who hadn't seen the 
ad did not evaluate it. Among these with 0 exposures who did respond, just 
9% say they liked it "very much" or ^'fiairly much," with the vast ^jority 
at the "not much'*' level. Among those i*ho had seen the ad from 1 to 5 times ^ 
HH% express liking; 45% of those exposed 10 times indicate liking » rising . 
to 49% of those seeing 20 or 30 presentations and 55% of, those seeing it 
HO or tnote times. 

* Tor the Pepsi commercials, the liking measure was accomptenied by an 
affective response item asking whether these ads make the child feel 
better or Worse when watching while bored or lonely. Those who report an 
improved disposition like the ads the most. There is a raw correlation of 
+.34 between the two variables, which remains at +.32 when the control 
variables are partialled out of the relatiojiship. In percentage terms, 
2*4% of thos€^ who feel worse report liking tf^ ads "very much" compared to 
63% of those who feel better; conversely, 32% of the former group vs. 3% of 
the latter group dislikt^ the ads. ' ^ 

1^ , 

Attitudinal responses ;to advertising . Qm general opi»* u item asked 
whether all commercials should* be taxen off of television :i Saturday 
mornings. Table 5 presents the wording of the question and the answers . 
according to subgroups of children.. Overall, 33% feel affirwatively that 
.<lds should be wtmoved from Saturday morning TV, and another 30% say that 
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•^yb*" ad« 9hou;ian't. be shown. Th« Ttmindsr dRpeae the Younger 
children display the woet negative opinion; H5% of. the foupth-l'lfth 
gr«d«rs V8. 23* of the alxth-seven^th graders 'say "y««" to the removal 
piropoaition. Boys are somewhat more, in favor of the proposal than girls, 
and lower status children support the ideal-more than.aiddle class children. 

'-.L ' 'i "^*'^ow-"P question .probed the reasons behind tHls opinion > asking: 
. "why do you" feel that way about Saturday morning co«ranerciala?" * Among 
those favoring the removal of adn, most write, that the ads "Interrupted" 
the progren or "disturbed" their enjoyment. Smill 'proportions- are nega- 
tive toward the Content of ads, or diilike the fepetitlon of ccimetcials 
j^sented during children's hours. Those who oppose the idea of taking off 
comerolals write that ads are InforiRatlVei entertaining, pay for the 
proframs, or provide a break in the progi?«Bwiijg. 

A general affective response item asked how often the child is bother- 
ed by ccamerclal interruptions during TV programs. Overidl, ,79% are 
bothered "a lot" and 18% are irr.ltated "sometimes" by the practice of pre- 
senting ads within programs. There are no clear differences between the 
grade, sex, or statys subgroups 'on this measure. 

Those who report that cQmnaw^lai 4n»»nH^f<nwni M i'| a Xs r t en d „ 

to favor taking cooraercials off the alrj there is a correUtlon of +.26 ' 
betweeit these two measures (partial r » +.25, controlling grade, sex, 
school performance and status). Among the majlority who say that commer- 
cial breaks bother them "a lot", 39% definitely favor removal of ads and 
28% respond "maybe ,r" On the other hand, only 8% of those who are "sense- 
times" or "never" bothered definitely favor removal and 37% faU in the 
"meybe" category. 

Another affective response item asked whether the lively Pepel Vids 
combat or intensify depressed feelings. Table 5 shows that slightly oveb 
half of the children are not affected by such commercials, while 22% feel 
worse and 25% feel better after seeing them. Younger children tend to feel 
worse and older children tend to feel better. Boys respond negatively and 
girls respond poeltively to the ads. There is a sHght tendency for high- 
er status children to Improve their disposition, coenpared to lower status 
children. 

Btlisf of advertisinf^ . . :?espondent» uw a^ked a general question 
about the trustworthyness of TV comaerdals along with three specific be- 
lief items pertaining to currently advertised products. These itew are 
presented in Table 6, accompainied by data on grade, sex and statu* differ- 
ences in believability. Table 7 displays correlations between the belief* 
measure and a nuinber of predictor variables. 

Less than one-fourth of the sample think that "TV coranercials always 
tell the truth." Disbelief is eiqbressed by 71% of the younger children and 
81% of the older onesi higher status -children are more skeptical than low- 
er status children by a 81% to 73% margin. Those who felt that cownercials 
are not always truthful were asked in a follow-up question to indicate which 
coBmoroials are not true. Cosmtic advertising is moat fi?equently cited. 
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. . Mpeciaily by- girls. Toy and autonobiX^ads alao raoelve mantlon by-doi?* 
than 5% of the sample. On 'the other hand, comnerclals for candy, drugs, 
cereal, stores and restaurants are*iUnost never mentioned. One-tentiT of 
^ th« children feel that all .or. alxBost all ads are not ^thfulj one-fourth 

cannot name a specific ad although th^ say ads aren't always true. 

A second foUow-up item pr«fl>ed to find out why they don't believe the 
oowerci^ that they identify. The subset .of respondents who had wentlon- 
••d an ad tend to focus- on the logical vaUdity of the nessaga claims a* 
^the primary reM«tt-fop disbelief; 21^ of this subgroup give reasons relat- 
ing to th4 ifl^robable ,o» ixsratlonal 'features of the message content at 
pt^entation.' Older children and girls ttnd to mention message M«llty 
^ «ctors. Direct experience with t»ve pK>duct la the basis for dlsbaUff In 
11% of the cases, while personal advioT from others Is almost never cited. 

The viradty of two toy* ads and a hygiene product ad was alao evaluat- 
•d^ly th* chUdrer. For the Clearasil skin cream coB«»rclaX, 11% of the 
respondents sqr that thty definitely believe the majoi' effectiveness claim 
and anotheip 61% say "maybe." For the Kenner motorcycle toy coaierelal, 

' il! '^Jt^^^Jt^^'^^T^y ^•^•^ P«rf6rmanoe dlsplatyed In the ad 

and another «W%sjy •♦maybe." In a similar ite». children who had played 
with a Vertlblrd heHcopter were asked If it is betttr or wor9« than the 

-~~~-t«y-poirtr^^«d.lnJtbf_Ty:„co^ while half say • It was "about the s*m," 

about twice as nfioy of the r«ei8aInaer~3ay-~Trw^ 

There Is not dear pattern of differences by grade, sex or status aeroes 
these three items. ^ 

In Table 7, it can be seen that consistent p<Mltl,ve cwrelatlons are 
found between amount of Saturday morning viewing and the belief measures. 
Attention to ads, particularly the ones corresponding to the beUif items". 
Is ilso mildly reUted to belief. UkJ^ng for comraarclals alao shorn this 
pattern of mild positive correlations r in the two instances where corres- 
ponding measures were available the associations are aboye +.20. Child 
characteristics are not consistently related to these items, as indicated 
In the previous table. 

> The Ijatercormlations among the general and specific beHef items are 
relatlvdy weak. Th« average correlation between belief of the motorcycle, 
skin cream and belloopter ads is +.05. The average correlation oi these 
threa measuras to th» general rating of the truthfuineas of advertising is 
+.12, 

Mscussion.. These finfiings yield a variety of inteic^sflng patterns Ip 
the manner that children evaluate advertising. Hany of the respondents 
/ have strong feelings about the advertising that they see on television, 
/ both favorable and unfavorable. Although occastonal differences occur be- 
tween the various grade, sex and status subgroups, their overaU responses 
are more uniform than disparate. Appawntly advertising generates siciilar 
reactions regardless of thfi characteristics of the ihild, at leastwithin 
this age range. « ^ 

There is graat variation in liking for specific confflvercieOs, even 
*5?!! ^ Halted range cf ads presented in the questionnaire. In general, 
- children ara not highly favorable tewassS the advertisaents studied, whidi 
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are fairly typical of ttw cocsmercials viewed by thle^ge group. Toy 
cowBvercials apparently loie their -appeal by the time ?hildr«n reach middle 
■chooli the sixth and seventh graders clearly don't enjoy such advertising. 
Reliable sex .differences in likjHg occur for several coBwerciala^ with 
boys preftering a standJued 'toy ad end llrls expressing preference for a 
hygiene adv«rtisment. 

Despite the fact that the five test cccraerclals were dissimilar, 
there is a tendency for the ratings to converge; socoe children generally 
like coainercialfl, while others generally dislike ads. Furthennore, those 
who pay the most attention to coBiaereiala show a strong tendency^ to Uka 
the ads. The causal sequence in this relationship is not clear, as it la 
possible that greatei| attention produces greater liking, or, that favorabla 
evaluation of ads leads to ifiore aitention to the^ads (conversely, dislike 
mtff produce avoidance of advertising^. The most likely inference is that 
the two variables are •r«cit>rocally related, with mutual causation from 
o«« to th« other. In 'terms of sheer frequency ,of expos^ire^ a noderate 
association is obtained between the number of times an ad is encountered 
and liking for the particular ad examined this study. This provides 
aomi evidence that were exposure to a novel roessage engenders positive 
affect, although the effect is not strong nor is the direction of influ- 
ence clear. ^ \ 

This survey does not atteppi/ to systematicaUy explore the bases 
~for~llktTTg~cotnp»rcial9,---<ine_,^6^ the ewjtional r«- * 

s^ORse to a ccsr-crclal, along a "feel better" to "feel~w^[e^-^ll56Taloni 

ah«« a moderate correlatJion with liking for the ad. Hieii more research 
is needed to i^etjtify the -reasons why children like some ads and dislike 
other ads. 

T^iere is considerable divergence In the children's opinion about 
whftthemdvertising should be removed from Saturday luoming television, 
with the sample splitting into three equal-j.iz*d groups saying "y«a," 
"maybe," and "no." On this issue, one of the major demographic differ- 
ences is found: younger children are twic« as likely as older children 
to favor removal of ads. The inajo.r criticism of advertising that under- 
grids this attituda la tha interruption factor, as raany children object 
to ads disrupting their tnjoynent of prograKming. Few children ar« v^- 
8(rt by the content of advertising or the style of presentation. 

The di8rvq>t^on objection is raore forcefully apparent in an. item 
asking whether the viewers 'are bothered by advertising Interruptions. Al- 
raost all say that they are irritated, with the vast majority indicating 
that this happens "a lot." These are the ame children who tend to feel 
that adyertisiM_shoii4,d not be allowfid on Saturday morning television. 

Another item tseasuring erotional reactions to advertising is the 
question assessing whether a lively, happy, sociaJ^y-oriented set of 
conwercials for Pepsi servci^ either to bolster or further depress viewers 
who are feeling unhappy. About one-quarter of the sanple report feeling 
better and one-quart«? describe feeling worse, with tho other half un- 
changed by the ej^erience of seeing such adg. 
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^rjndlrt}^' r^^r'^r^Jin;' i^elief c>f ..t<?Vi.rtr^iA- ^hc^* that childrt?n dir** 
|lJ>3y cc-r^'plete f4ith in thr co'^'T*>rckU p:}or>Jr:e-% pr*js^?nted^ on tnievision; 
^les^ than one-fourtn of , the t:.a^plc tnin^ that ccTfnerciai^ *iiw3vs tell the 
trutht 3on:; than oi^c- lshth d*?finlti»Iy bei'fo^e the cliims presorted 
in cacti of three 3fK*:lfic cc^'i^rclxl^ r<-:^>rrvi to* in the q|u»55tior*iiatre- 
Apparently childrvn hJiv.. divclopei^a r.k^eptlc3l attitac^c ta'-'ard advertis* 
ins by latu- c^ildhoo^, jni there i*:, a rJi^j^ht tr^^/Ji toward disbelief he* 
" tween the fourth indi^cvcnth jf:r3d^?rs In thXa :;a^»pl^;* 

Children cite a '^ide varit^ty ot^ ur.truthful idi and a nvrJt>er of dlffii^r- 
ent reasons why they feel tht* /m:^ unt-rue, ^^rsidc frbm advortiolT^jp^ for 
cosmetic J>r.>iucts, no product cVv^% u^j-^ 3inni di oat for criticism by th<* 
respondents. Tho Intrrspective cr^planaticns for die-belief are not ♦<eli 
articalated by the yourirr.t»?ra, .'atho'ur^b intr-rr<ally invalid cv^^pomints 
the mes5as!»- clai^-^^ ar*: concretely j^ent if %d bv ci rdsnble minorifr/. Gener- 
alized disl>:?licf 0^ ads does notfl^oee?^" to '-^'Ccur, 3r> skf^i>tical r<?spon3'^s to 
jrxm item :ire not even n-oderaitely r^il^^t^d to Guch answers an other itetr^^s. 
Apparently children uk*? indenwdent judr»o^^nts frc^ -^ne aA to t-hp nesct, 
perhaps ^applyinrt dlffe'rcnt criteria in different aituatris^n^., 

Dc^rovTraphic f3rtors -^urh a^i i^rado, ana st^ataa do not accoutxt for 

l^rcmounced differencer. in bt^^licv-.bilit^/ ratint7:*> the %ih?xc^\4% are 

fairly equivalent in their r^spons^.s, Childn^n who clcncl^jC attend a parti- 
cular ad 3nd thos^- r*ho cltiarl^^ H^c th^: cc-Tiff^^rtial^tend to h^ritev*^ the 
message.^ It I*: dif^cult to ^p^tify j'hcthc^c at>ef*tion and Itfclng c?u5c 
^^AiilL»_^!l^'^**-^^'''^ ■ r*?*/eri;e c-juJ 5l r^cqucncr- occur.''. 

Hie weight of the *^vidfcncc dx~^^% r,ot sur^c^^j-n ^h?»t chlidr^>i "h.^rtui* O"0it^ 
right 'r/nieil attituder toward i^dvcrtisln:, hcv vert "'hiie th*^/ d<J not 
display an uncondition.^l acceptance of ail -^-'v: rtl>*irif?; claimz-c, reither d*5"- 
large ntrf-berr unifort.ly rekct the yailditv ot" cur^orcl-'^irt appeals* The 
m-njority seem to be urit;ert.^in .^Jbout r^^hc'thc-r ':o'^!t'li-:^teiv b*>liovr^^ parti*:^^j- 
Lar cortrnercial?^ i tha^, tent-»tiv-;v i^k^ptici^v^^ -r: be th-: rac*t accarate d'^n- 
♦nrlption of th^ir aoprc^acn to ct/sl.^^tm^^ th»-- rrut^nf-i^in- of p/ -vJr. . 



Tide; ^t^ctlon e^ra^dr*::: the ifffOlicz^txr^nr of t^i't»: vision ^^dvcrt , 
particu].ar;v di£;beli*-f of <:o^'"^-rci.^lz.y for chiidr.-n''j trust in adult" 
authorities. any nb^,*^n/<>rt: hav> c-w^'-^^rt'^d that fr^^quont e^qr^o^ure to 
false oj^ -fl'drJ^^adinc: co?nrercial r^3^r.3W3 ?^av contribute tr* '^c:nerall;:cd 
distrust of the stater.ent^L of authorities:. Tn rhe:?^' a^3i*/!ses ^ ^tho atten* 
tlon and evaluation variai>les dc<>crlbcd ^at-ov^r or^? related to an indcK ^r.f 
disbelief of adults, saK^^^r^en^ ari Tv' ns-j^>*^a'5tV*rs - A xeriet of .predic- 
tor variables are o?-^>loyed: total t^^ievision <^.^:<po^ure (^pnortunit*/ for 
advertising /-icwinr:, ?reao*jreJ by fr^quc-ncy o^^-^^'^^chlnr. altN^jronra^^ .ilutc*:^ 
3nd nutd}er of pri<^»e-tiro^ hours vx»f*ved per ^-vcnin*;), attention to the ict-.* 
of five hygiene a*is a/^d thtv^^i- t<y ^^di, Cthcv^ typ^:^!. of jdv.>rti::>in5 .jire 
rat^d by the children and criticr as Jiec'^?t b^^'iievabk?)^ di^sliVi+)f* 
for c-OTr.?^ercials (au r^i^as^jtrod ?7^n fiv^-E^ speci?rdrt ad:J, and dlvK^lAef of 
co^^er-cial^ {rt'i:*po<»-!^*^* to ^•«::ut>'ral '^m^'^tion afcout ccT-Fiier.:t ji:fe aiv.i«/s tclHn?! 
the trtitht and r^tim^ thi^^ Ep-icific ^di. h 
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i'irst, the y.-^rc^-order cort^iations of the^-^c variable? with disbciicf 
of authorities ^^^^ rv;:crtt^d; tht^ partial eorrelatioa'=i controlling for 
grade ir#^scl\ool, social statxsis, ar<d scholastic pwforroance are also 
presented. The relationships are al3o descriljed in percentage terms, com- 
paring those students who agree or disagree with the statement that all 
cc€!:«nercials are ^trutMul, Tnen, conditional partial correlations are 
presented, showing how tne rf.lationahip differs a?rong various subgroups of 
sttEdents characterised by ^ade» sex, and status • Finally,* a path ttvodel 
of the flw of influence atrong the variv3tbles ife computed to deteraine hw 
the demographic and adver,tising variables combine to affect distrust of 
adult authorities* 

general exposure effects. Asstening that ?^hildren"are exp<^ed to 
coroercialG in proportion to the amount of tiine they spend watching TV, 
this variabxt? reflects the total a^nount of co??>mercial messages that the 
:hildren ^ee. Table 9 shc^^^ that exoosure has a slight negative relation- 
ship with distrust; thp raw association is -.CS7> and the fourth-order 
* partial is ^.OS*. Ilius, children *^ho watch the rr^st advertising are not 
noiSi lively to distrust isdults— indeed, the relationship is slightly in 
the opposite direction. The conditional correlations in Table 10 indicate 
that younger dsildreri^ have the largest negative reJLationship (r--.i6), 
while older children have a minimal positive rela*tionship (r^-f,0«iK 
There- is little difference between m.it^ci and females, and between higher^ 
and lower status children. . , 

Cc7yr?ercial attention effects . Atter^tion devoted to hyfriene an'd toy 
^ c<>t5nerci3l announcctr.r^ntG also correlaten negatively with disbelief. The 
cceffient?^ are a bit ^trbne^^r, uith a zero-ordor correlation ^f -.11 
and a partial af -.09. Tne strenv7,th of association does not vary from 
one ntibgrouip to another fot this predictor vari^le* enardless of age, 

ar^d .^tatos, there it. a mbdest tendency for those v^ho pay the n^st 
attention to, the«;c doJ- iouts forms of .advertising^ to trust authorities ^ 
rWre than^ those paying Ic^^^er attention. 

Cotyrercial dislikin^^ V:i'^:t^ 'Is a siinht tendency foV crai- 

*dren who disli^^ ads to also distVu^-it vidait»>^ the correlation of t.08 
remains al?rost unchanged ^4ien the control variables are partialled oat 
(Table 8)» The ascoci^ion is t^uch stranger for higher statui children 
(r^^.20) than- 1^2W*^r ^^tatus children (r-**63)5^ ahf^ ^m^%ih^X grCrart^^sr In 
the f cta^le and yooTigei* subgroupr. . " ^ ' ' / 

CoTTOerci3l disbelieving effects . ' T^o apprc^aches were used in mca* 
louring disbeUef of advertlHnFT A e^neral ques^tion .asked^ "^do-you 
think that VI cortsrrercials aiwayr, tell the truth? Considering respc^es 
of *V^s** vs, **no" as a d^r^* variable* there is conxlatian of +*2J; 
between dijsbolief of advorti^lnft and disbelief of authorities. Thi<; 
itesjs also used in a crsost5-tafc*j?lation analysis wfth each^of the items 
c^:^cv5ine the auth'-^rit!/ di^trut^t index', T,3bi*3 9 %}xms that of ' 
children who dir.be-'Ucv^-^ co^crcialc. reply "no* when asked if ^'adults 
always" toll the truth,r -o^^par^d t0'4>5% of the children who believe 
ads. Sirniiarly* 81?- of the idvcrtisinn disbelievers ^ay *'no** in 
response t».N the itm oskin£ if ^*sal$£;f^en always toll the truth,*' while 
^il'?: C'f th<z fccUovorc the nt-v^/3tiv^ .Th?rf5'i!5 a 37% ^' 
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» 27% difference between the two rrout-s ir- reaving "no" to "TV .newscasters 
always toil the truth." 



f Another r-ea^urem^jnt approach uses three items dealing with particu- 
lar adv<?rti>?ttMit (Clearasil acne cream, Kenner Tcwer and TT? Cycle toy, 
and VertiMrd Helicopter and Rescue Ship toy). SiE«tnin,5 togpther responses 
indicating disbelief in these ads, th<» index correlates *.15 with distrust- 
ing adult authorities. 

-Thy^ p.eiieraUsed and specific itero^were cc^ibined into an overall index 
of disbelief of TV a^fe. ;Tais has a raw correlation of +.25 with distrust- 
ing authorities, and the partial correlation drops negligibly to +.25. 
Conditional correlations indicate that the relationship is stronger for 
girls than for boys, while th« differences by grade and status are minor. 

Multivariate relationships . To exansine the process of advertising 
iriiPiuence on distrust of authority, the interrelationships amng the key • 
variables are assessed using path analytic techniques. It is hypothe- 
sized that the priroary causal variable is disbelief of comnwrcials, and^that 
the impact of exposure, attention and liking is indirectly mediated by " 
ccwoercial disbeHef . Furthermore, it is pi«edicted that grade in school 
will influence aU of the. other variables in the modPl, and that scholastic 
performance •-.•ill affevi disbelief of. ads. These patterns of influence are . 
described in the firgure belo'j. Tne path coefficient estitaates are dis- 
played for each Urtca^^e, these -standarised beta weights represent the in- 
dependent direct contribution of eacfi variable upon the next. This jsodel 
assumes recursive relaticff&hips, although it is possible that reciprocal ' 
causality mlpht oidst in scr.'e -cases. 
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•Hjis analysis shows that the major predictor of distrusting authori- 
ties is disbeHef^oi- TV fdvertising; none of the other variables have an 
iwportant direct linkage with distrust. Only 7% of the variance in this 
criterion variable can,;tea explained by these variables. Any impact of ' ^ 
disH kiPg is riQdiated by commercial disbelief, as th&se who don't like' 
coanercial tend not to believe it, and this in turn leads to disbelief of 
adult authorities. Total exposure and attention to ads are associated 
inwrsly with ad disbelief, so any subsequent impact on disbeUef of ' 
authorities is also negative but slight. Attention also has 'a direct in- 
verse relation that is minor. Grade has a very small direct relationship 
vith coawercial disbeUef , but the indirect paths through viewing «nd lik- 
d' % If^J^i 2°^ substantial. Most of the relationship between grad* and 
* J disbelief of authority is direct, but weak. School performance is slight- 
^ ly related to disbeHef of ,coi!inercial3. 

Discussion. Siropl-? frequency of eJtposure and dejcree-of^alti-nlion to 
idirertistsents does not have an iicportant iapact on disbelief of iiSiults 
,and otter authority firgures. The only substantial influence c«« be 
tracer- from disbelief of advertising, as there is a partial 'torrelation of 
*.2«* with disbeHef of authorities. Since this tnagnitude of association 
^«ains when all of the other factors are taken into consideration, a 
ftinctional. relationship apparently exists. Probably socio of the oapsal 
. i^cf* runs from advertlsin? disbelief to authority disbelief, but is is 
plausible that children who don't trust adults, salewen and newscasters 

, wiU he motivated to evaluatt? TV ads in a skeptical fashion. Therefore. 

• ' there is likely to be a two-^ay reciprocaJ cawatlon operating in this 
situation. 

Since advertising disbelief does seem to cause some distrust of 
authoritxes, it is useful to examine vhat factors lead children to be 
distrustful of ads. (^viously exposure alone does not produce distrust, 
since children who view the wjosf ads (particularly those that are least 
iwustworthy) actually show a slight tendency to be advertising believers, 
.ibile older children and those who do well in school ar« sUghtiy more 
skeptical of ads , neither relationship is substantial. ^ Disliking of 
cownercials is associated with disbelief, although causal direction is 
unclear. Subsequent research oust identify the roots of disbeUef in ad- 
vertising rooro fully. 

In sum, distrust of authorities does appear to'be affected by chil- 
«ren's experience with TV cossroercials to sorae extent. However, the cri- 
tical factor' is not ajuount of ej?.osUre, hut the evaluative response of 
disbelieving ads. Thus, exposure alone does not create distrust ta adults 
and other authorities, but the type of reaction to ads when ej^taed is 
iiBjportant. It can be concluded that the characteristics, of the child 
exert a much stronger influence than the attributes of the conraercials ; 
if the child feels that ads arc untruthful, this distrust may be trans- 
ferred to other authority figureo that arc encountered. 
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SOCIALIZATIOH TROH PUBLIC SERVICE ANHOUNCSfEHTS 

0, The public service announcement phase of the investigation sought to 
determine whether children's beliefs, attitudes and practices regarding 
siBOkitJg, littering, and seat belts are influenced by the pervtelve cam- 
paigns for these causes. The questionnaire presented still video pictures' 
and verbal descriptions of two representative commercials dealing with 
each these three topics. Children were asked hew much attention th^- 
p«id to each message; their frequenqir of exposure was assessed* by gteasures 
of viewing behavior during Saturday roorhing and weekd^ periods when PSA»s 
are most 'often presented. Three separate predictor variables were com- - ' 
puted by multiplying de^e of attention times amount of exposure, yield- 
ing an Anti-anokittg -Exposure Index, an Anti-Littering Exposure Index, and 
a Seat Belt Exposure Index, . The corresponding criterion yariitf)les are • 
•the children's responses to items measuring orientation tOKax* smoking 
(bejief in harmfulness, telling others not to litter, and personal non- 
littering behavior), and seat belts (belief in safety belt effectiveness/ 
attitude toward wearing and .perianal usag*). Restdts are organized J 
according to topic rather -ftan type of variable. 1 

Anti-srooking orientations . Exposure to anti-smoking public scrvic* 
- messages has little overall relationship with the children's orlentatirihs 
toward smoking, as the three-item anti-smdcing index correlates ".02 -Ath 
expoaura (Table 11). This overall finding masks mildly contrasting ^ 
.psdooiatioiy! between the individual items:' controlling f^r demographic 
factors, perso^iai intention not to smoke correlates -.11 with exposure 
while the frequently reported behavior of reminding parents to stop 
•woklng shows a +.10 correlation (children with non-smoking parents are 
dropped from the analysis for this correlation).^ There is a slight nega- 
tive relationship between ejqjosure and belief that smoking causes dis- 
eaittes. 

Table 12 presents these results in a cross-tabulation foymat. ' The 
more heavily exposed respondents are more likely to ejq>ress an intention 
to smoke when older: 33% said "yes" or "naybe" when asked if th^ would 
smoke, con^ared to 26^ of the lifhtlv exposed. The.. heavy viewers more 
often report that they tell their parents to stop smoking, with 52% 
doing this at least "sometimes." Only 39% of the light viewers say this to 
their parents, but fewer or. this group have parents who smok^ Even when 
the parental .smoking factor is considered iit tht .analysis by eliminating 
those without smoker parents, a 18% vs. 57% difference remains between 
the two groups in telling parents not to smoke. There is no difference' 
on the belief item, as most children think that smoking causes cancer 
regardless of expo3U3?e level. 

The overall relationship differs from subgroup to subgroup of respon- 
dents. Table 15 shows that the anti-smdking index correlate* positively 
with exposure for younger childb^en (r=+.17) and ftegatively for older chil- 
dren (r=-.ie). Tliere is also .a substairtial difference betweep Mgher 
status children (rs-.ll) and those from'^lower status backfrounds (r=+.03). 

Anti-litterioR oHentations . There are consistently positive corre- 
lations for the littering variables'. Exposure -to anti -pollution annoimce- 



nents is related +.18 with the anti-litterin;^ iiideK when the control vari- 
ables are partifiled out (Table 11). The relationship is strongest foe 
'telling others nqt to litter, and weakest for personal non-iittering be- • 
havior. , . ' ■ 

In Tafcle'13, the cross-tabulations show that almost all children agree 
that it is "really important for people to stop being litteitiugs." -Never- 
theless, the light viewers are' twice as likely as heavy viewers (6% vs. 3%)' .. 
"to fail to e}q?res8 affirmative agreement with this item. On the item deal- . 
ing with telling bthers to stop littering, 25% of the heavily exposed vs. 
l«l% of the lightly exposed said they do this "a. lot." Finally, there is a \69% 
62% diffewmce between heavy and light exposure scroups in reporting that 
they frequently throw titter in a twlsh can. . \ 

The conditional partial aorr<.'lations in fable 15 do not- differ between \ 
the various s»ibgroupsr» of children; the relationship between exposure and 
the anti-littering indo»e*is fairly consistent for older and youngfr, male 
and female, and higher and lower status children. 

Se^^ bait orientations . There is a slight positive association be- 
tween viewing seat belt PSA«s and the seat belt orientation index (Table 
11). The fourth-order partials are t^OS for the belief that seat belts 
are effective and Hh.06 for the child^s frequency of using seat beltSe 
Favorable attitude toward seat heltv^ is not related #0 exposurje. . 

The percentage data in Table reflect- these weak correlations • 
there is a 5^4% vs, if 8% difference between heavy and light viewers on the 
affirrnative belief that seat belts help suve lives* Only 2% iwre heavy 
than light viewers say that they actually use seat belts • There is no 
clear difference between the two groups on the attitudinal item* 

the younger children have a stronger association (r^^-^lS) than older 
children (r^-f.OU). There is a positive relationship for boys (r»f .16) 
but none for girls (rst^Ol);/ The conditlcnal correlations do not differ 
according to social status of the respondents* 

^' t)iscuj;sione The overall pattern of "^results shows that exposure to 
public service announcements is modestly^ related to those orientations 
that the messages seek to influence* Children t^ho are »norc exposed to 
PSA*s for, stnokin<5, littering pr ?;eat belts she*;' a slight or inild tendency 
to score ^higher on the corresponding criterion Tfieasurese Since the corre- 
lations remain as strong. when grade, sex, status, and scholarship vari- 
ables af^ controlled, it Is likely that the predictor and criterion vari- 
ables are causally related. Probably a substantial portion of the rela- 
tionship is due to a selective seeking of both infortaation and reinforce- 
nient by children who already hold a positive orientation toward the .theme 
of the message; nevertheless, some of the causality undoubtedly flows 
from the message to the receiver, thus, it appears that PSA's have an 
effect on yomg viewers. Hut thtj Impact is quite limited. c 

The effects are strq|gest tor litterin?^ and weakest for smoking, 
with seat belts falling in between. This might be explained by the 
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superior entertainment "qualit^ of the anti-poitution .announcements and the . 
greater relevahce of these wessages for child audiences, especially coropar;- 
ed to anti-smoking ads. In additi-on, parental training may place a greater 
emphasis on smoking than littering, leaving children less susceptible to 
. aedia influence on the former topic. . . xo . 

f^^ ^^T3}}T^ aee show generally Vtronper relatic^hips 

for younger (fourth and fifth grad^) than older children, i'erhaps the • 
sixth and seventh graders are more fixed on their orientations, and there- 
fore less iHcely to be influenced by the P§A's. 

^ ' Acrdss.^v^ three sets of findings, the-affictiv«-4imension ii wlated 
least stropg^ to viewing, while beharioral praiA:ice# (espeaally vertwl) 

- Jr>i;J!J*^KT?>l*^'i?* repetitive nature of the PSA»8 tend 

to remind <^ild!^n to display these socially constructive actions. 

It shoid be emphasized thiit the effe9t8 Utat can be-traced to *%xpo- 
sure ar^ fairly "weak, with the exception to teUing others not to litter. 

children primarily develop orientations *to<fard smoking, Utter- 
itJ^ and seat belts froi? sources other than'pubUc service announeeiMnts— 
such _a8^ teachers, parents, and peers.* For many children, the PSA /messages ' 
represent only a ^»all portion" of influehfces impinging utv>n them: they 
are exposed^ to exteijaiv? interpersonal communication ac nt wwking fipom 
■way sources, parents often emphasize seat belt u^e, ana peers and school 
omcials frequent^^-stress the non-litteiftng. Ihus, the persuaaive i»- 
.pact of pubUc service announceinents may be lost in the glut of incoalng 
messaged* • * 

, ' ,A secogd reason that might accour?t for the lack of strong correla- 
tions .Concerns the restricted variety of PSA»s on each topic, there are 
2!i^K"i?!lf**L''*' different ads that are frequently repeated; those who 
watch U^rtle or pay limited attention probably receive a sufficient 
range of information to learn the basic themes. Thus, children who are 
• heavily exposed may not score much higher than the lightly exposed view- 
ers because of the redundancy of information; the main consequence of 
greater exposure may be repeated reminders of how to behave:"" the outcome 
ind^Lcated in the findings. 

TELEVISION A3VS3iTISIHG AIJjD HYGIENE SOCIALIZATIOH 

The personal hygiene phase of the investigation explores the impact 
of deoderant, mouthwash and acne cream commercials on children's orien- 
tations toward adolescent and adult hygiene. Pictures and descriptions 
of five representative commercials were used to eUcit attention ratings 
and ew)o»ure frequency is assessed by measures of viewing during prime- * 
time programming. A Hygiene Advertising Ejgjosure index is the product 
of attention tiiiies frequen<y of exposure, the study seeks to determine 
how ei^osure is i?elated to knowledge about hygiene product^ and practices » 
perceptions of others '. use of hygiene products, beUef in the effectiveness 
of these products, concern about personal hygiene problems, and usage of 
the products. Since interpersonal communication about hygiene matters may 
-pl^ an important role xn affecting mass media impact, this factor was mea- 



3iced by itMBs askinpj hw often the. child talked with p«ref»ts or fi»i«nds 
about skin creams, mouthwash > and deoderants. An index composed <of re- 

' aponses to these three questions is used in the analyse)* as « fifth con- 
trol -variible beyo»d,the demographic controls, and as a contingent con- 
dition Variable., * ' 

Knowledge « Ej^osUre to consnercials for deoderants, induthwashes and 
aqci* ereawe in sliglxtly related t<j knowledge about theSe products in teKM 
^of naming and d^stingitishing be'tween brands, and describing vhy people use 
such products <T^le 16). There is no difference ift the number of differ- 
ent deoderant brands natned by light 'and heavy comnercial xriewers (Table 17), 
The U^t and heavy viewers of hygiene ads '.differ little in listing rea- 
sons why people use deoderants and raouthwashes, and in identifying differ- f 
ences between ja pair of cavity-oriented and roouthwash-oriented toothpastss, 

. %n general, the. findings in Table 17 indicate f\irly extensive know- * 
ledge, regardless of amount of exposure to hygiene colnnereials: each 
groi^ could name an average of three deoderants beyon^the brands identl-. 
fied*in the questionnaire, and most in each group coul<Kna»e at least one 
reason why people us"e deoderants why they use mouthwiishes . Their 
responses reflect a negative orientation in eadi case, as most say that 
people use deoderants "to prevent 'smell" rather .±han "to keep dry," nnd 
most say that people use mouthwashes "to prevent 'bad breath" rather th?kn 
^*td have clean breath." On the toothpaste item, there is more general' 
recognition of the properties of Crest (flouride, green color) and Close- . 
up <red color, mouthwash ingredient) than the presumed ben«fits of each 
(prevents' cavities, makes whiter teeth, gives sex appeal)r In particular, 
the Close-ilp advertising emphasis on sex appeal is not reflected in the 
students' differentiation against Crest. 

Table 18 shows that those children who don't taUc with parents or ^ 
friends about hygiene matters are the only ones who learn from commer- 
cials; the non-talkers have a correlation of +.09, while "the relation-' 
ship is nil in the group that does discuss such topics. The relatibn- 
ship also exists only among higher, status children. Boys and girls differ 
little, and older learn more than younger children. 

Perceived usa^e .' 'tlrtree items measured this children's perceptions of 
the proportion of adults (or teenagers,' in the case of skin cream) who 
use each hygiene product; Hygiene commercial viewers 'are much more likely 
to perceive tjjat people are heavy usex^ of deoderants, mouthwashes and 
skin creams. The correlation between ffygiene Exposure Index and an index 
of the thr-ee perceived usage .items is +.30} when grade, sex, social 
status, scholastic performance and taUting* are controlled, the partial 
correlation remains sizable at +.26 tTable 16). . 

Table 17 presents the percentage differences between those with 
heavier and lighte>^ ei^oeure. For deoderants, there is only a slight 
trend for the heavily exposed respondents to perceive more frequent use. 
Clearer differences appear for skin cream,. and. rtouthwash usage, ifith about 
three-fifths of the heavy viewers perceiving that mosf or everybody uses 
these products compared to less than half of the light viewerp.( 
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Table 18 shows that the various grade, sex, status and taikcr subgroups 
dif for negligibly in size of correlations between advertisinc exposure and per 
ceptipns of hygiene usage. The influence bf advertising appears to be . 
rather general across the categories of children analyzed* on this criterion 
variable. 

B^^Qf is. iinpoti:ance . Those 'who watch the most advertisments for 
hygiene products are substantially moi^ Hkely to think that it is Impor- 
tant for iSeople to use such products. The zero order correlation is +',22 ^ 
.which decUnes sHghtly to +.18 when all fiv^e control variables are partlalled 
out. In Table 17, -it can be seen that 30% of the Itght viewers vs. 50% pf 
the heavy viewers think that it is "veiy important" for people to use deo- 
derantj l«t% vs. 2'*% agree :that people really need to* use inouthwasli to wdn- 
tain popularity. Each conditional relationship is appro)dinately as strong 
in each of the key subgroups of children (Table 18). 

, peiief in effectiveness. One item asked what is the best remedy for 
skin Dlemishes, eixher washing with regular soap or "using a skin cr«« 
such as Clearasil. Thcr^ is a positive +;!«< association between the ex- 
posure itidex and the skin cream respanse (Table 16). The" fifth-order par- 
tial Is +.13, The percentage distribution in Tiile 17 indicates that m% 
of the lightly exposed children chose the skin cream alternative, coiipared 
to 57% of thdse more heavily exposed. 

gersonal concerriv Heavier, viewers are inore worried about body odor 
and atne proDlews featured in hygiene ads; the raw correlation is +.20. 
the fourtTi-order partial is +.17, and tlje .fifth-order partial is +.l*f. 
Table 17 sl*ows that 19% of the lightly exposed «roap us. 29% of the heavi- 
ly exposed group worry "very much" about offending otheis with body odor, 
and there is ^ slightly larger difference on concern about skin blemi9hes. ' 
The only* important conditional interaction in Table 18 is" the stronger 
relationship for males (+.19) than females (+.09). i 

^ ,P£ES22|ii HSMS.* "^ere is a definite positive relationship between 
viewing hygiene ads and frequency of using the products; the final par- 
tial correlation is a «"cdsrate +.23. In Table 17; it can be seen that 
heavy viewers are more than tt^ice as likely is light viewers to say they 
use mouthwash and akin cream "a lot." The relationahit? is replicated 
acifoss all sub^ups (Table 18). 

- -discussion . In general, th'ere are substantial positive relationships 
between exposure to hygiene advertising and the various hygiene orientation 
variables. The ra^n exception is for knowledge: greater arsowits of ex- 
posure to advertising does not seem to yield much greater" knowledge about 
hygiene laatters. TJiose children with lesser exposure arc fairly knowl- ' 
edgable about attributes of deoderants, mouthwashes, and toothpastes; they 
can even identify an average of three brand names of deoderant. 

On all other variables, there are miid or pronounced differences be- 
tween children .who are heavy vs. light consumers of hyglfene advertising. 
Those who se^ the most ads for deoderants, mouthwashes and skin creams are. 
more likely to perceive extensive usage of such products, to .believe that 
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it is important for pcqple to use the products i to displ^ personal concern 
about their own hygiene problenst end to actually use the products them- 
selves. » 

o • 

Each of these relatlonshij^ appears to be functional; the correlation 
coefficients decrease only minimally uhen standard demographic factors 
plus interpersonal conwiunication are controlled; Thus, the tttajor question 
involves the direction of causality between the predictor and erlterion 
variables in eich case. It is plausible that children who have positive 
orientatioris toward hygiena products may ntOc out these ccwnercials for 
.Y»iou« functional reasons, ^or instance, those who have an ekistlng con- 
cern about offending others with body odor rMy pay close attention to deo- 
detpant adi that they std)sequently encounter, Instead of the deoderant 
cowwercials creating th^ concern. It can also be argued that children sel- 
don have clear perceptions, beliefs, and behavior patterns regarding hy«» 
glene products before they start watching hygiepe cotmercials, especially 
since interpersonal conmunication about th» topic is vety limited. Thus, 
the advertising can ba viewed as the predominant causal influence In the 
ralationship* In either interpretation, tbe inferance really involves the 
type of effect rather than th* existence of effect. The forwor explanation 
accords advertising a secondary reinforcing role in altering orientations 
in raapowpe to the needs of the wceiverj the alternative explanation., 
accords advertising a more active role in directly creating and changing 
crientationa as an independent influence. Probably bi:>th processes are 
operating in this situation, but the natuire caf the audience suggests that 
the direct effects Interpretation is most valid*. ' < , . 

The conditions under which this effect operates are not specific to 
any'aubgroup of children. Tha mild-to-moderate relationship between the 
eKpoeiire index and the various criteri^ifi indices are quite sjteiilar for 
bqys and girls, older and younger dfildren, higher axiA lower status young- 
sters, and those who talk and don*t talk with others ^bout hygiene. Ihe 
moat significant exception to this conclusion is for hygiene knowledge: 
higher class children appear to be modestly influenced while lower status 
children are not, and nont&lkers are also modestly affected while those 
to discuss' hygiene topics are not. The lack of differences i? unexpected, 
since it might be anticipated that girls would be more receptive to ad- 
vertising effects because of their presumed e^arlier interest in hygiene 
matters, that older children would find the information more relevant to 
their situation, and that nontalkers would have a greater need for inputs^ 
and would be more affected in the absence of other influences. Perhaps 
such rationales are self -contradictory, and thus the lack of differential 
effects. . For example, the nontalkers might be considered more susceptible 
because of the lack of interpersonal inputs ^ however, it is also possible 
that thoy^on*t care about the sui»ject and therefore ignore the content 
of advertising messages • Similarly, some hoyo and younger children ndght 
be affected because^ of their absence of predispositions while others are . 
unaffected due to lack of perceivad relevance; it is possible that some 
girls and older students have more clearly formed orientations that are 
resistant to change, but others find the infon3>ation of interest • 
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The overall pattern of findings suggests that adolescent- and ^idult- 
oriented advertistRcnts for hygiene products have a distinct influence on 
all types of pre-adolescent television viewers* %ile the iwpact on 
knowledge is slight i It appears that advertising has substantial conse*** 
quences for children's perceptions x>{ hygiene usage, beliefs about the 
iwport of using hygiene products, worries about hygiene problems <» and » 
personal use of the products. 



IMPACT OF MESSAGE REPrriTlOM 



To assess the effects of the mtm nuinber of exposures on liking for 
the message and the product, Ane recent coanercial vas selected for 
closer analysis. The advertisment featured a new product, the' Snoopy 
Pencil Sharpener; this battery-operated device was sh^ed as a dog-house 
with the cartoon characfter Snoopy sitting on top. The comerciil had < 
been aired for only a few months at the time of the studf , pr^wdding an 
opportunity for some children to be extensively nxpcmmi whtlif others 
idLght not have seen the advertisment at all* The questionnaire portrayed 
two still pictures from the ad, acccepanied by this veiNbal dMcription: 
"Therr in a »iew <cowmerci«p. showing a bey using the Snoopy peneil iharpenn 
er« To make it work, he puts a pencil into a dog<*housM that Snoopy is sit^ 
ting on«'^ The escposure ^r^uency question asked: *1ioi^ many times have 
you seen this commercial on TV?^* Zlij^t numbers were offered as alternatives, 
ranging from 0 to 60* The majority af the childrei» said that they had 
seen the c^swmercial 10 or more times, while one-fourth said they had not 
seen the ad. These are the percentages of respondents in'^ach of the 
eight exp<^ur€ categories: 0 (2«*%), 1 (6%), 5 (17%), 10 (18%), 20 (lif%), 
30 (8%), HQ SO t2%)> and 60 (7%). The analysis focuses on the re- 

lationship between exposure frequency and two criterion variables: lik- 
ing for the pencil sharpener cocnnercial, and ownership or desire for the 
pencil sharpener. 

Liking for message . There is a 4- .23 correlation betwe<sn the number of 
exposures an3 nking ror the Jnoopy advertisment. The partial correlation 
controlling for grade, sex, status and scholarsMp drops to ^.L7. Table 
19 shows the relationship in percentage terms. In general, the- children 
did not like the message, with only 7% sayin;r that they like4 it "very 
much;" There is a clear linear trend for liking to inat^ase with frequency 
of exposure, with 15% of the most heavily e>g50sed respondents indicating 
strong liking. ^ ' . ^ ' 



Since children might not have been able to providf^ an accurate report 
on the! number of times they watched the advertisijsent, a badk-up measure 
of exposure was employed: total Sattirday Timing viewing. This corre-* 
lates +.32 with liking for the ad, with a fourth-K>rder partial correlation 
of +.2U, 

T 

Conditional correlations were calculated between f requenqr andL liking 
within grade and status subgroups. Those findings show a slij^tly strong- 
er relationship for older (partial r=+.23) than for younger clldicen (+.17), 
and a modewtely stronger association for iow^r status (+.27) than for 
higher status children (+.l**).^ 
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Llj^ nR for product » Frequency of exposure correlates +^.19 with 
dftnivT^r ^h ^ j (i noopy pencil sharpener, but the partial correlation 
fades to -f ,10. Since only 2% of the sample actually omied the product, 
they were grouped with the 17% who affirmatively e)qpressed desire to ge> 
one J a similar proportion said they 'Vnaybe** wanted the pencil sharpener • 
Cort>ining these two favorable categories » the proportion liking the pro- 
duct increases steadily with the nuriber of expos^irest 25% for the unex- 
j?o«ed, 35% for those 'exposed from one to five titaes, m% for respondent^ 
seeing ten presentations* 43% for those viewing twenty to thirty tines » 
and 51% for children who saw foirty or more repetitions (Table 19r). 

The conditional correlations »how that the relationship exists only 
for lower status children with a partial correlation of •♦^.25; the partial 
in the higher status subgroup is -.03^ The association is slightly 
stronger for older (^.l?) than younger students (+*16). 

« 

Liking for the product is imuch more strongly correlated with liking 
for the advertisroent than with mere frequency of exposure. The »aw 
correlation is +.48 and the fourth-order partial is t.Hl* Among the 
minority who like the ad "very Biuch", 72% owned or defiuitely wanted, 
the pencil sharpener. This compared with 28% for children who liked the 
ad "fairly much/^ Among those who liked it "not s^ mucht" only 9% de- 
finitely wanted the product. The strength of association does not 
differ from the younger to older grade le^vo:^, nor is there a differential 
relationship according to social status. 

Multivariate relationships. One important question concerns the 
path or influence pF the television advertising variables on product 
liking. The path analytic model canpares the direct link from expo- 
sure frequency vs. th^ indirect linkage via liking for the ad. The 
only demographic factor of itr^portance for this particular product and 
ad is grade in school, since younger children sir^ more likely to watch 
television^ like the ad, and desire the product. Ihe analysis indicates 
that exposure frequency has almost no, direct influence on product liking; 
any impact is mediated by the children's affective response to the cotmner- 
cial# The beta weij^ht between number of exposures and liking for the 
commercial* is +.12, and the subsequent link from advertisment liking to 
product liking is +.39, indicating a trjodest indirect impact of repetition* 
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Wie tnost important finding is the role of liking for the cowercialf aa 
factor Is, far aore influential than the frequency of viewing the ad. 
vif^* f f. ? ^'^'^''^^'^^ *° various factorc, influencint; this vari- 

«i>i.e. Uking is priaarily dett'naln>24 by amount o,f Saturday television and 
school grade, both directly and indirectly. ,The more iV that children view, 
th« more likely they are to like the adj the direct relationship is jnoder- 
•teXy strong and an- indirect flpw also occur* through frequency of exposure 
to -the ad itself. Younger children tend toj express liking, and age also 
leads to more positive affect via viewing; ' The substantial contribution 
of grade to product liking is probably an artifact cf the nature of the 
pencil sharpener dev^, which is designed to appeal to younger children. 
All three predictor variables combine for a nultiple correlation of .56 
Yith product liking, accounting for 31% of the variance. 

Discussion. A recent commercial for a new producl^ was studied to ex- 
plore the iiipact of message repetition on affect toward the message and the 
oMect prowjted in the message. , There is a modest positive relationship 
between the nunber of times children are exposed to the commercial and 
tfceir liking for the ad when control variables are considered. However, 
the directiou of causation between these two variables is ana>lwjious, since 
those who like the ad may be more likely to watch it when it appears during 
television programmint;. Since sheer amount of Saturday TV viewing is llore 
closely related to liking, the exposure frequency measure may not be very 
valid. AS a index of opportunity to -see the comwercial, aatount of TV view- 
ing is a more clear independent variable in tli« relationship with liking; 
children who like the ad are. not going to sit in front of the television 
just to see the commercial. Between those two measures, there is wome 
evidence that exposure to a raessaf.A doj*^ produce "reater affect tow&rd 
the message. 

Frequency of exposure seems to have very little direct impact on likfng 
for th* product advertised in the niessage. The influence on thi*. factor oc- 
curs primarily via liking for the ad. Liking for the ad is the strongest 
predictor, with a beta weight of +.39. Thus, the effectiveness of the mes- 
sage in producing desire for the product is largely dependent on a positive 
evaluative response to the ad; subsequent research should seek to identify 
the key determinanto of liking for the ad. 



EFFECTS OF ADVERTISHIG 0^^ JIATERIALISH 

9 

Hany social and economic observers have suggested that television con- 
mercials create a generaUzed desire to acquire material goods and produce 
materialistic values, particularly among children and adolescents. This 
section of the' study .seeks to ascertain the extent of relationship between 
exposure and materialistic orientations. Since rcost fonns of advertising 
,^uld contribute- to materialism, the basic predictor variable ia total 
Viewing of both Saturday momiiig and prime time prograJaslner, Assuming that 
children are expcwcd to gen^^ral advertising in proportion overall tele- 
, vision viewing, the General Television Exposure Index i.hourd be appropriatp 
for assessing the amount of comai^rcial messages reac' in ; tha children. A 
more specific predictor variable Is directly t ?: i to atte^ing advertisements? 
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tha Toy Mv«rtisi!Sg Exposure Indes is the product of attention to tlir«e ^pic«i 
tof coBWPcials tines the araount of Satiirday program viewing. This facet of 
advertising is examined because toys, gams and dolls are probably the.aoet 
Nlevmt material objects ,available to pre-adolescents. .The criterion vari- 
•ble^is'a six-item index assessing preferences for toys, iooney» clothes, and > 
cars* 

Central exposuf effects . 'Table 20 presents the correlational data for 
television viewing and matenalisra. The index of preference for material goods 
is correlated +.2«* with the General Television Exposure Index. Since grade in 
school correlates negatively^ with both the. predictor and criterion variables, 
the partial correlation is reduced somewhat to +.13 when the- four demographic 
controls are applied. The grade variable is also controlled in the cross-tab^ 
Vlationa for each raaterialisra item in Table 21. There JLs a consistent tendency 
for heavier TV viewers to choose the more loaterialistic alternative compared to 
the lighter viewers: 12%. vs. 5% affirm that "kids who have the nost tdys are 
the w>st happy kids", 18% vs. 10% agree that "the most iraportant thing is to 
have lots of money"; «♦?% vs. 37% "buy things so you can show off to your fri- 
ends"; U% vs. 8% "would rather play with a toy from the store iJhan go play 
at the playgrotmd"; «*0% vs; 26% think it is "very important" to 'have nice 
clothes to wear at school^' i and 29% vs. 25% want to own a luxury car when 
older. 

■ ^ The conditional partial correlations in Table 22 show a stronger rela- * 
taonship.for females (r=+.23) than males (r=+.13), and for lower status chiid- 
ren1?<^«»)- than high higher status children (ra+.W). There is little dif- 
ferenced the strength of association for the older vs, younger aubgro'^s. 

y Tojr advertising effects. The specific index of exposure to toy ads cor- 

V relates +.22 with the materialism index, but this drops substantially to a 
partial correlation of +.13 because both grade and sex contribute to a spuri- 
ous relationship (younger children and rsales tend to pay more attention to 
toy ads and hold more materialistic orientations). The conditional partial 
correlations again indicate a stronger K.lationship for lower status children 
(r=+.l5) than higher status children (r^f.o?). Toy advertising exposure is 
more closely related to materialism l;i the younger subgroup (r=+.18) than 
among older children {r=*.lC). Sex Xs not an important interacting variable. 
One other variable v«,s examined as an intervening condition which might facili- ' 
tate iwf&<^t of ads' liking for toy coirmercials. Ifhen respondents are dichot- 
- omized into those who liked and disliked the two toy ads that were rated in 
the questionnaire, there is no interaction. The partial correlation between 
exposure'and raterialism is +.11 for the children who expressed liking, and 
+.09 for the subgroup scoring lower on liking,- 

Discussion. Jfoderate correlations are founS between materialistic orient- 
ations and both general TV viewing and specific toy advertising exposure. Hhen 
the standard control variables .are considered, part of the relationship is shown 
to be spurious and the correlations drop to a raUder strength, nevertheless, 
a consistent and dincemable association re^-alns between viewing and the raa- 
terialisra Fieasures. In the case of general TV exposure, the plausible infer- 
ence is that the causal influence flows from vieuioj* to matorialism, since it 
is very unlikely that previously materialistic children are motivated to watch - 
TV just to see ads for snaterial goc-is. The direction of causation is less 
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clear for the toy e>q?osur« predictor, iince those witi nat^rJallstic tecJitia* 
tions might pay greater attention when toy coroercials are shorn on Saturday 
looming* 

Thia set of findings provides evidence that TV advertising cofttribute* 
to flMiterialiatic orientations of children, rThe effect seems to be greiter 
for children from lower status backgrounds; perhaps these poorer children 
becoQie wiore conscious of tnaterial objects via telfivision due to their rela- 
tively deprived opportunity for possessing certain products. General co»t 
•erciais appear to affect girls the inoet, while toy ads have a greater ln- 
pact on younger children. Aaong the different measures of njaterialiso, tibe 
greatest effect occurs for ratings of the ii?iportdnce of money and the display 
of natirial acquisitions Xsuch as clothing) to peers • 

It should be noted tl^t the television viewing index does not measure 
actual advertising exposure, but rather the opportunity for seeing generid 
advertising during ^e*^ course of TY watching programpiing* Kore precise »ea- 
sureiiint of expo8ur<^ to ads for conspicioualy cons^md products night yield 
stronger correlations with preferences for material goods. 
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EFFECTS Or-Ul'SICEiE ACVERTim'S 




In addition to the core quettlonisaijre adcolnistered to all"<ii»ildcen in tlie 
sanpl.?, each tostrurHjnt contained a ■svjpplementai^ set of item pertainiRg to * • 
either isedlciae or nutrition. The Form' A suppleRsjent which dealt with medicine - 
was cctnpieted by a subssj^sple of 256 fifth, sixth and sewnth grade students. 
This vei^sion featus»ed fivf pages of questions designed -to assess the Ifs^ct 
of cQSEerciais for headache, stomach ache, aivJ sleeplessness remedies. Pic- 
tures and delcriptiona of four typical ipediciise cojrsJHircfals weSe/»a«ipioyed to 
elicit attention ratings-, one ad dealt with headach€" piUs, twtf Re^t^ned.to 
■stcjBaeh ache reiaedins, and one concerned sleeping pills. Fre<iuenW of expo- 
sure is tapped by mijasures of viewing during the prime-titae evening hours and- 
_ national news programs, when this type of advetijising \Ls most prominently pre- 
sented. A fSedXcioe Advertisii^g Exposure Index was cons^cted by multiplying 
amount of viewiiig by the degree of attention to the specific messages displayed 
in the questionnaire. The^ Medicine phase of^the inve^igation seeks to deter- ' 
Bine how ad^'ertising exposure affects such orientations as percei' i frequency 
of 'people having headache." sto?nach aches, and sleeping difficulti.i and using 
laedicirie to relieve 'the- jlems, belief in the efficacy and speed of the rem- 
edies, personal concern ^ jout these illnesses, personal usage of the products, 
an.4 approval of the roedicines. Indirect effects on attitudes toward illicit 
drugs is^ also explored with questionis about amphetamines, baj^itruates, and ' 
cari juana, , - • 

IWo sets of partial correlations are presented for the relactionships in 
this portion of the investigation. The first set Oontrols for gcade, sex, 
statu? od scholarship, yielding the fourth-aMtr partials used throughout 
this report. Initial analyses indicated that exposure to medicine con3ser- 
ciols Is mildly related to both the children's frequency of illness and their 
parents' approval of tgediclno usage (Table 23). Since these tVo factors are 
also Boderately corr<»late5 «ith many of the criterion variables find are likely 
t3 be antecedent conditions rather thaa oorisequfinces of attending medicine ads, 
■ they are controlled in vpecially computed sixth-^si^der partial correlations. 
The sifsrultaneous control of all siv potentially contaminating variables pro- 
vides the Tisst conservative test of functionality in th* set of laedicine re- 
lationships, Cue to the larg*: namb-er of variables, conditional correlations 
are calculated only for the pri??an'- criterion variable indices. 

^ fg^ceptiong of reality . Several item^ dealt with the perceived frequency 
of illness in .our society and thf perceived frequency of Jsedicine use to re- 
Ue%-e there problzm. Table 23 gho'.rs that .those children njore heavily exposed 
to tedicine advertising tend to perc^rivc that people are often sick (r-+.l#) 
and nft<?n y^e ?92dicir,e 16), Since sletplnf problt??*® are qualitatively dif- 
ferent frt.-n hcij3-r<ct»ea and stcr^^ch iehes, thi?/ topic is analysed separately i 
the corr^-lation ^'ith' advertising .f.-^tp«';.ur*j |s t,07. Controlling foj lall six 
portialiinf^ vari-:»l>ie:^ , *Jxt?$& a^ss?-c4aticr.s drop 5osnt;-^,.hat the partial -for 
perceived iilne^ss *.t**, for perciiv.-d tieepinp pvohUm t5>.0-£. anri 
perceiv.rd tt.^i-liciric -jt.-ifr I't- * V*. ' - - - 

The raw r."-;liti,om;hips sn- preaentfd in percent a^e forss.in T^fci^- 1^, f^'-^-^ 
pariff? fscvw,' -aftd iif,ht vicwerr' wf trMtxt^. 3dvt.Ttising, i5l/p«?tct'ive 
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21% perceive "a lot" of sleeping troubles il|^society. Perceptions of what peo- 
ple usually do for illness also varies according to auKJunt of e>ii)osure. 73% 
of the heavy viewers cite medicine in response to the open-ended question^ 
coiispared to 62% of tbo^e lightly exposed. Light viewers are mro likely to 
.^msBive that people r^^^t or do nothing. 

Tvm Table 25, it can be 3oen that these perception relationships are 
stronger for, higher statiis than lower stattis children, and for children who 
are seldom ill than those who are often side. Boys have a much stronger ill*» 
ness perception correlation than girls, but girls have a slightly stronger 
laedicine perception correlation. Bifferent conditional correlations are also 
found depending on pawntai attitude toward itsedicine usage :^ those who report 
that their parents often want them to take roedicine have a stronger exposure- 
illness perception association than those whose parents don^t encourage laedi- 
cfine usage, while the opposite pattern occurs for medicine use perceptions ♦ 

*« 

Belief in general .effectiveness of mdicine* A series of itetas uveasured 
the childrmt^ beliefs regarding the efficacy and speed of medicine £n reliev- 
ing illiiess and <5ther problems. Thele is a 14 correlation between advertise 
ing exposure and efficacy beliefs foA stowach ache and cold mdicines, but this 
drops to just Hh-OS when all control vayiables are partialled out of the rela- 
tionship (Table 23 In Table 24, it can be seen that the main difference is 
on the itecj ^gking how mudb it helps to. take itjedicine for a coldt 23% of the 
heavy viewers say "very isqch^** cotnpared to 13% of the light viewers; there is 
oniy a l«f% vs. 13% difference in believing that inedicine helps a stomach ache. 
The associatic^ exists prit^ariiy for older children and for girls (Table 25). 

The correlation between e?q?osure and"belief in the efficacy of sleeping 
pills is negligible when control variables are contsidered. The percentage 
data actually show, that light viewer^j tnore often think that sleeping pills 
are of *'very much^* help, by a 22% to 18l margin* 

To assess whether jr^dlclne efficacy beliefs carry over to the relief of 
emotional d«iprei:^?ion rather th*an physical illness^ one iteir^ ask^d **when people 
feel sad^how much does it help than feel better if they take s??*^*© pill or 
loedicinew ' The ra^ corr^^laticm with advertising exposure is -t-.OS, -which dis- 
appears with partialiing* In Tabl^ 2^^ it can be seen tJ-iat heavy and light 
view^frs are eqii>3lly unlikely to select ^the "'very much'' category, but heavy 
viewers do select '*pretty mich'' mor^ often than light viewers. 

fte^ardinjij, the qii^jk^i^e^s of relief SrQm i?:edicine, there is a ir^dest posi- 
tive relationship (r^^l^i, partial r-^'.iO), *The estir^ated len^h of time for 
p^dicine to work is jLo*htt for heavy viewers s for stenn^ach ache relief^ 3«i% of 
the heav/ viewer^ ya, 17 1» the lipht vicwerri say th^t rr^dicine will help 
within few mnutcV^ there is a 191 vt%* 13% difference for fast cold 
relief. The corr^lati^is m*ich stronger for hij^lier status chll^*en and • 
those ^^ith higher scholi!ltic p^^rforsr^nc*^- ^ 

The j^ossible c^rry-owr effect on e^p-ectations regarding the ^uicknasf* 
of etincr:>l probkn *^.olv%nf, is *>je^mined '^Ith an item asklnj;, '*whea peoplteS harw 
a pr»?blem that bothers theT^, how iottg does it usually take for thw to solve 
it'i^"" Ute correlation with mdlcim >udv^rtlsini:^ e^^^xTf: -i^.O**, yith a rdxth- 
order p4rti.^i of ^*02. A sliftht differ»^nce app^^-arc^ on the cro^c^r^- tabulation, 
where 35% of the heavy vi^iwer?. t,--ti?ri^tC' frc^m few pinutc^^'' to '*orse hour*', 
co^vOX^'l to ot th^ light viewers. 
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^^TC^* A pair of items ask«d hov often tb/child wowpied about getting 
a «tcM«ch ache sad catehiRg a cold. This indejc conflates +.22 wdicine 
advertising exposure, and the sixth-order partial correlaticm is +.l»f; this 
pwtial controls for the frequency that the child actually does becone ill, 
Djta in Table 24 show that the relationship is stronger for stoniach aches: 
* *J: !5*vif^^^ exposed children worty about this illness wHle only 291 
^f,, ligfttly exposed respondents express l^oncerai. Theste is a 57% vs. if 8% 
difference on worrying about colds, 

Ihe partial correlation between exposure and concern is substantially 
greater for children who are in generally good health and for children whose 
parents encourage laedicine 'usage. 

^^cftg S£2S«* Children viewing the most medicine advertising are some- 
what nore likely to use medicine for stomach aches and colds (r»+.l7), but 
f LfJ^^T^^r negated when frequent^ of illness is controlled 

tpartial ra+s^3). The cross-tab for stomach aches shows 30% of the heavy 
viewrs "alwaV oi^uaUy" take wediciue and 51% »»sometit«es" take it; 
^il ^^^^l ^^Sht viewers in these categories. For 

colds. 52% of thelTeavy viewers vs. i*0% of the light viewers take medicine 
. "always" or "usually." vmvw «ou*ui«o 

The r^ationahip exis.ts jnainly^ajaong older children, boysj higher scho- 
lastic perfonuers, and those whose parents seldom want -them to use medicine j 
however, the partial correlations in these subgroups are not siaable. 

>?*»dicine efficacy. A pair of items asked children to describe the ex- 
tent to which they feel bett«> after taking ©edicine for a stocach ache and 
a celd. This personal efficacy index correlates +.22 with medicine advertis- 
ing expoeurei the conventional fourth-order partial remains at +.21. Hore 
stringent controls for frequency of illness and parental attitude reduce the 
sixth-order partial correlation to +il2. 

til, percentage differences, heavy viewers (»f7%).are much more 

Ukely than, light viewers (29^) to say that they "always" or "usuai&" feel 
better aft«r taking jaedicine for a stosiach ache. A leas strong »Zationship 
occurs for cold reliefs 52% of those heavily exposed fall into-rthe "always" 
or usually" categories, cbropared to «*3% of children who are lightly exposed. 

Conditional correlations indicate that substantially stinger associations 
higher rather tStan lower status children. brighteJr rather than duUeft 
children, and for those whoae parents disapprove rather than approve of medicine 

Mff y al of medicine. A scries of questions dealt with attitudinal responses 

"S;S^^:SS^Sl^r%\tf ^^^f"' ^ open-ended questicn^sIS 
what do you think is the best thing" for people to do .when they have a stotcach 
ache or a cold, Medicine-oriented responses are correlated +.15 with exoosure. 

4^S5"'''^^T ^^^A ^"^S feeavy viewers. 47% n^ntioned m&iciL 

TLltl^ t. n ^f"^*^ r^^' OP nothing (many left the' 

question blank). On the other hand, light viewers tend to advise non-i5«*dlcine 
responses; 33.5 'f^ntioned medicine while UB% suggested resting, sc«ing a doctor. 
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or. doing nothing. The tendency for sdv^isiag viewers to give rftedicine-relatod 
anaweM occurs only for older childrUJrthose of high social status, and the 
more acholastxc^ally proficient students; in addition, the correlation is some- 
what greater for girls, those who are often sick, and those whose parents dis- 
approve of medicine usage. . * 
. - . ■• ", ' 
Specific approval of aspirin is slightly correlated with seeing raedicine 
!2*t-^? and partial correlations are both +.08. Among heavjf vieweitt. S3% 
think that aspirin is a "good thing"; <S9l of the light viewers give th^ iat- 
achieving well in school and those whose parents don't approve of 
medicine usage show the strongest correlation. 

JL!' ■ JmS'^^^^''^ overly 'encourages reUance on aspirin, other 

! ^° """^ ^^^^^^ ^^'^y should 

take and to indicate whether tt xs acceptably for them to take aspirin if no*- 

r t P'^P®^ number of aspirin is correlated +.07 with exposure 
(partial r:*+. 06), while approval of aspirin usage for ndn-sickness is unrelated 
to advertising viewing. NHie percentage findings sfeow that the light and heavy 
viewers don»t differ in ap)Mroval of taking three or laore aspirin, but 16%'wori 
heavy viewers proposed twoj^pirin as the proper dosage. 

' Approval of sleeping pills is correlated +.07 with exposure, but the appH^' 
cation of control variables reduces this tp a null relationship. In fact, the 
dichotomous poroparison of heavy and Ught viewers shows that 3% of the former 
groiq» and 11% of the latter feel that sleeping pills -are a "good thing." 

. teg^^|C.|31icit^ drugs. One of the ?5ost ^ntrcves«fial possible conse- 
quence* of^ nedicCne advertisih^ is the creation of favorable attitudes toward 
illegal drugs. Ihese orientations were roeasured by asking whether each of four 
arugs is a good- thing of bad thing for people to use,'' or "in between." An 
index of ^uppers," "downers, "dope," and "grass or pot" ii' slightly negatively 
related to advertising exposure; the raw correlatiotti«^able- 53 is -.;0S and 
the sixth-order partial correlation is -.0«f. The SuS-index of piU approval 
(uppers and downers) is essentially' unrelated to n^dicine advertising exposure 
(r=+. 02, partial r^+.Ol), while the SBJoking drugs sub-index (dope, grass/pot) ' 
is somewhat negatively related (r=-.U. partial r=-.08). The cr^ss-tabulations 
are slightly divergent from the linear correlational findings for uppers and 
downers: althoogh.no difference appears in respondents' feeling that these 
are a "good thing" (few students chose this category, regardless of advertisinr 

*f S^^' ^^^"1 ""^^"^^^ ^ -""^W S^^^ neutral response. Out- 

ri^t disapproval of uppers i& less Soften found for heavy viewers (77%) than 
light viewers (83%), and a similar difference (86% vs. 80%) is obtained for 
downers. The negative association for thesmokinn drugs vis refl^cfd in the 
peTsentage data: while feelings that dope is a "bad thing'' are only-marKinaliv 
stronger for the heavy viewers (89:.) than for The .light viewers (8?!), a sub- 
stafjtial 85% vs. 75% difference is fowid for grass/pot. In particular,' lipht 
vitwen* Are mom likely to have a neutral evaluation of nysrijuana. 

conditioS^corwIations for the four-item illicit dru^ index indicate 
only R^inor differences trcw-one subj^-up to the nexti* The only positive associa- 
tion t+.02) occurs for younger children; thos(& who have parents that disapprove 
of jTiedicine arc i?<>st likely to have 3 negative rela^onship (-.13). 

^ \ 
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J. . Pf»f"S8ion, The inedicine portion of the investigation yields a large and 
diveipsifiea set of findings. In gensj^al, it appears that televised advertising 
of medical products moderately' shapes .children's views of the amount of societal 
sickness and reliance on medicine. Those advertisements also appear to increase 
children s concerns about getting sick. Approval 'of advertised medicine is less 
- strongly related to exposure, as are beUefs that medicine works fast and effec- 
" lively* Specific effects on orientations toward sleeping pills seero to be very 
llaitcd, and there is no evidence that advertising contributes to positive at- # 
titudes toward ilUcit drugs indeed, approval of cannabis-related substances 
is inversely related to medicine exposure. 

The inference of causalil^r^the' stronger relationships must be drawn 
somewhat tentatively. There is probably some advertising Influence on children's 
perceptions of reality: modest .lU correlations between exposure and" both 
percexyed frequency of illness and perceived amount of Ji^dicine usage remain 
when six major control variables are taken into account, and it is implausible 
, that such perceptions motivate children to attend medicine ads. Thus, it apn , 
^ pear» that exposure is the causal variable in the relationship, such that heavy 
viewing of pain reliever commercials leads to ihe perceptioi? that people are 
often sick and that people often use medicine to obtain relief. Since most 
medicine comroercials portray Hi individuals taking medicine, it is understand- o 
able that these models might define th.e jjerceptions of child .viewers who have 
restricted reference points |or estimating the extent of sickness and medicine - 
use in society. 

i 

There is also some support for the conclusion that mc'dicine advertising 
.exposure causes children to feel that medicine is effective in relieving thrfr 
stomach aches and colds. The +.23 correlation drops only to +,21 when til^our 
demographic control variables are considered; however, it is aldo advisable to / 
partial on parental approval of medicine-taking, since this 'factor is closely f 
related to the children's judgments of personal satisfaction from* medicine use.''' 
The most conservative partial, including parental attitude and^ personal fre- 
quency of sickness along with the demographics, reduces the correlation to- 
+.12. Although this is. quite modest, it probably does refrect a predominantly 
unidirectional flow of causality from exposure to efficacy judgments. It is 
^ unlikely,to expect that personal effectiveness ratings exert much influence " 
on viewing behavior, while it is quite conceivable that heavy viewing of suc- 
, cessful medicine us6 in commercials might lead children to"' interpret that 
medicine xs providing them with relief. . 

The sizable raw association between advertising exposure and personal 
co\cem about becoming sick is more difficult to interpret. Certainly the 
strength of the relationship drops substantially when the children's actual 
frequency of illness is controlled, since this factor probably aontributes 
to worries about becoining ill. Nevertheless, the partial correlation is 
modestly positive at +.1U, indicating that the two variables are not spuri- 
ously relat6d. The primary problem involves the direction of causality: 
does Habxtual worrying lead the, child to pay more attention when ro^iSLcine 
. - coOTjercials appear on TV, or does viewing produce these concerns^ A cautious 
inference might be that both causal processes are operating, yielding the 
conclusion that ther-e>is some limited evidence of advertising effects on per- 
sonal concern about illness. To some extent, then, the frequent watching of 
sick people? in cosniercials seems to heighten children's worries about their 
own health. 
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^ ^ Medicine ^ds see3k 1:0 have restricted Impact on various beliefs and attitudes 
^ ^. tow4rd ineaicino, despite some mild raw associations. When the full set of con- 
' ' '5°^ variables are applied, only one of the belief correlations is even +.10: 

the correlation brtween e>«po3ure- and belief that medicine provides people with . 
speedy relief . Since speed is a frequently emphasized theme in headache and 
stomach ache comtnercial*, the development of such a belief is understandable.' 
The impact on beliefs that medicine is effective for users appears to be ne«li- 
lvJt\ correlation is only +.05. Weak partfal. c^rrelatitjns " 

with beliefs of medxcme efficacy for reUeving depression^ind with expectations 
regarding the speedaness of general problem-solving indicate very Uttle poten- 
tial par^y^over effects of medicine advertising to these related topics. There 
, . no evidence that such learixii^ is a by-product of exposure to stomach 

fi2 of piil-tSinf ^ ^^^^ quick solutions and promote the general bene- 

' Similarly, just one attitudinal correlation is even modestly strong: the 
feeling that c?edicine-taking is the best thing for a -stomach ache or cold has 
a partial correlation of +.12 with advertising exposure.. There is a distinct 
tendency for those who watch many ads to say that people shotfld use medicine 
when sick, while the light viewers are pore like.ly tb suggest resting, seeing 
a doctor, or doing nothing. Again, this relationship probably results from a 
reciprocal causation, as those with positive attitudes watcfi ads and in turn 
f ads prgduce positive attitudes. ' There are slight reljitionships between expo- 
^ sure and appro\ral of aspirin (+.08) and suggested aspirin do8ag%(+.06), while 
exposure is unrelated to approval of aspirin usage for non-sickness. Titus, 
advertising appears to have very limited impact on these- orientations toward 
aspirin* ' ' • 

Effects- of medicine advertising on actual personal ,4age of medicine seems " 
to be negligible. Although there is a clear" tendency for heavier viewers to use 
* mwe medicine, this is primarily accounted for by the fact that they are more 
often ill. The most stringent partial correlation is only +.03; given that a 
child 13 frequently sick, heavy advertising exposure doesn't ui-oduce creater 
medicine usage. . r 

Advertising effects on orientations toward sleeping pills ofe also very 
restricted. Thefe is almost no relationship between exposure to medicine ads 
and perceptions that sleeping problems are prevalent in our society, despite 
the repeated coaraercial portrayal of individuals having trouble falling arfleeo. 
There are negligible correlations with belief in the efficacy of sleeping pUls 
artd with approval of sleeping pills, when the control variables are taken into 
account. Perhaps pre-adolescent chUdren do not find advertisements for sleep- ' 
lessoess remedies vei^y relevant to their own life, since tb.ey may not have ex- 
A perienced or observed such problems, . ^ 

Arguments that advertising of me'dical products will create a generalized 
favwable attitude toward iHicit drugs are given no empirical support iit this 
study. Indeed, approval of cannibis-related substances (dope, pot, grass) is 
inversely related to medicine exposure with a partial collation of -.08. In 
particular*, children who frequently attend medicine ads are slightly more likely 
to disapprove of marijuana. On the other hand, there' is a almost no correlation 
between exposure and apprpval of pills (uppers and do&ners), although there is 
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marglnaj «viaence that outright disapproval of these drugs is less stroDg for 
heavy viewers. It is tempting to ^saerve that iUicit pills are roo*e similar 
to advertised medicines than are illegal smoking substances, thus accounting 
^ ftor the difference in the strength of re/ationship. However, it is difficult 
i "^^^ negative relationship for marijuana: why do heavier medicine 

aArertising viewers have a tendency to disapprove? Although the rate oif" dis- 
approval is only slightly greater for those more Exposed, the' finding is in- 
twjesting and deserves further investigation." The overaW. lack of impact of 
•odicine arfs may be explained hy the fact that there are so many 'other inter- " 
P»r«>ijal tefluences operating on attitudes toward drugs; in competition with 
Messages from parents, peers, and teachefrs*, the possible indirect Impact of 
ada for aspirin or sleeping piUs is boUnd to be restricted. Fdr instance, * 
strbnger^inverse correlation for chi|^ldren whose parents disapprove 

?n ^iJw ^^"^ parSt»4hat support medieine-taking. 

In addition, it is likely that children who see the most: medicine ads on TV ■ 
also view a greater number of public service announcements that seek to dis- 
courage drug use; these anti-(|mg messages may serve to counter the influence 
of conventional medicine ads. ¥ ' ^ . , 

, The analysis of Mfferential associations beja/een Ikposure and the various 
criterion variables does not provide any clear a^d consistent pattern, except 
for .status and scholastic perforngmce. The relationships are mixed across aee 
groups, wi^ strong€^ cowelations for older children on some -variables (general 
medicine effic^^ arfd approval of medicine) and wore positive coweiationn for 
younger children on other variables (personal medicine efficacy and approval 
of illicit ^ugs). Boys have higlier correlations on jjerceiyed frequency of ' 
illness and belief in the speed of relief from medicine, while girls show 
stronger correlations for jjeneral efficacy and approval of mediSne.- Smarter 
children appear to be more -effected than those who don't do weU in school, 
especially on perceived fre<liiency of illness, personal medicine efficacy. 
.1:1!. K.ti® '^^^^ of relief, and approval of inedicine and of aspirin. Higher' 
status children generaUy seem to be-^ore influenced than lower status chil^, 
, ifl*'^ associations on perceived fre<iuehcy of illness, perceived frequency 
. mZ'^fZ.':^l^.^T'^nii^^' »eu«^.pe.a Of «U.f. ™ LouT 

. ■ 

The non-demographic variables were also studied as conditional factors that 
might specify the relationship, the child's general frequency of illness shows 
iiixed relationships; the students who are usually sick'have some higher coire- 
lationa upproval x>f medicine and approval of aspirin) while those who tend ^o 
Je weU have higher correlations on other vaf-iablas (perceived frequency of 
^^11?!'!* in speed of relief, and concern about illness). The parental 

attitude toward medicine usage also shows an inconsistent pattern: children 
whose parents generally encourage medicine use have higher correlations in ' 
s«v«ral cases (perceiyedjfrequency of illness, concern about illness, and 
approval of illicit dru^), while some stronger relationships are found for 
those v.th parentsmore stringent in allowing, medicine usa^ (perceived fre- 
quency of medicineiS*, personal efficacy, personal usage of mediciniL, ap- 
proval of medicine, and approval of aspirin). Such a ^idfhbination of contrast- 
ing interactions prevents simple generalizatiShs about the conditions most 
likely to facilitate or inhibit advertising effects. 



foo^ and H tttritldn Subsaaple of Respondents * 

The alternative Form S of the questionnaire contained six pages of items 
dealing ttith beliefs, attitudes and behaviors regarding nutrition and eating 
of cerAils^ candies, and general foods. A total of S06 children in the fourth 
through seventh grades completed this version of the questionnaire; otheta 
Mcelved the medicine and drug vei^ion. ' 



EFFECTS OF CEREAL ABVBRTISIUG 

Thltf portion of the research assesses the impact of breakfast cereal ■ 
cowaerciala on children's cereal consumption, requests for cereal purchases* 
reactions to denials, approval of sugar and incidence of cavities. Atten- ^ 
tion to cereal ads is measured by an item asking: . "there are lots of commer- 
cials for breaJcfast cereals. When these cownerciala cone on TV on Saturday 
•ominga, how much do you watch them?" Only 10%' said they "never" watch 
cereal ads. while 53% watch "sometimes," 26% "usually" wS[ch. and m^l- 
ways" watch. Frequency of viewitog ads is assessed by the amount of Saturday' 
ISSSf«w^'?K!'*^!!"^r*^"°! programs carxy most of the cereal 

r™?^? f ^ Jttsquency variables were multiplied together 
to produce a Cereal Advertising Exposure Index. , • 

., i!'^^^^yyP*^°" .' Children were asked to report how nuch they ate 
13 different ^cinds of breakfast cereals which varied in the extent to which 
they were advertised on Saturday rooming. The eight cereals advertised most 
heavily were summed together into a consumption in^ex (Alpha Bits, Boo Berry, 
Sugar Smacks. Cheerios,. Pebbles, Captain Crunch. Rice Krispies. aid Raisin 

are cwBparable but promoted less heavily on television, and they .wire com- 
bined into a control index for purposes of analysis-. In the event that some 
c<Mjdition might produce a spurious associaticiUaetween advertising exooeure 
and general cereal eatjing. the advertised ceS^ consu«|,tiorpro;fd;rrS^. 
trol variable for examining the relationship between heavily advertised 
cereal consumption and exposure. ^ 

Table 26 shows that cereal advertising exposure correlates +,i»l with 
consumption of the eight heavily advertised brands; when grade, sex, status 
and school perforir,ance are controlled, the fourth-order paptial correlation 
remains a strong +.37. However, the association between exposure and con- 
.sumption of U^tly advertised cereaLg is a substantial +.27; eating of these 
^reals IS correlated +.58 with eating of the heavily advertised brands. 
When this index is added as a^ control variable, the fifth-order partial 
bettfeen eJ^osure to and consumption of advertised cereals is +.29, 

C^paring the Uavy knd light viewers in TalJle 27. consistently ^moder- 
ate differences appear-for those cereals that are promoted) more frequently ' 
on Saturday mornings. For instance, 15% of the heavily eijosed children vs. 
8% of the lightly exposed children say that they eat AlpHa Bits "a lot;" 
there are larg^e differences for these advertised brands: 8% vs. 23% for 
Pebbles, 20% vs. «f2% for Captain Crunch, and 26% vs. Jf6% for Rice Krispies. 
All differences have been adjusted to control for grade in school. - 

> 

^ . The conditional correlation analyses in Table 28 indicate that children 
With no parental snack rules are far more affected than those witfi restric- 



tiona: the partial correlation between easing and exposure is a very strong 
condition where, no rules esdst. The other differences are minor 
although boys show a stronger relationship than girls (+.33). 

Cereal requests. There is a uwderate +.32 relationship between cereal 
adv»rti9ing exposure and the frequency of i<equesting cereal purchases (Table 
26i. . The fourth-order partial correlation is ^,27. In percentage tenas, a 
(^•ar differance appears: 12% of the Hght viewers vs. 27% of the heavy 
iijewerii of cereal ads ask theirttnothersto buy cecals "a lot" (Table 27). 
The relationship is stronger foA children without snack rules (+.36) than 

restrictiortri(+.20), and there is a sUghtly stronger 
relationship for males than females (Table '28>. 

. , , /^5i{fL — .^^^ ^* index Vcombining incidents of parent- 

f^ir ^^^^ c^r^nl request denials is correlated 

+.20 with e>q)osure to cereal commercials; the partial correlation drops some- 
what to +.13 (Table 26).. The partial cross-tabs Show -hat 20% of th« heavy 
viewers argue "a lot" and 35% argue "sometimes" over denials, while the 
corresponding proportions for Ufeht viewers are.W% and 32%. Similarly, 
2J% of those heavily ejqposed vs. 15%. of the lightly exposed children say 
that they get mad at their mother "a lot" of the time after ^ rejected re- 
quest. IiBpact on conflict and anger occurs primarily among boys (+.23) 
with little effect on girls (+.03). There are.aUght tendencies for 
stronger effects on older children and ^ose from lower status backgrounds. 

and^ cavities. There is no relationship between cereal advertis- 
ing exposure and- the belief that "sugar is good for you," as the raw 
correlation is -.03 and the partial is +.03. A sUght +.09 correlation is 
foOTd for number of tooth cavities, but the partial correlation is only +.0i*. 
In Table 27, it can be seen that 68% of the heavily exposed children had one 
or wore cavities in the past year, compared to 63% of the lightly exposed 
respondents. The mean.number of cavities is 2.10 for heavy viewers and 2.05 
for lic^t viewers. 

■ The conditional partial correlations show that approval of sugar is 
positively related with eitpoeure among boys (+.09) and negatively related 
for girls (-.01*); slight positive associations are also found for younger 
students, lower status children, and those with parental snack rules (TaWLe 
28}, There is a slightly stronger correlation between exposure and cavities 
for girls, lower status children, and those from homes with^nack rules. • 

Multivariate relationships . An examiniation of the" interrelationships 
among the key variables provides an indication of the process of advertising 
influence on cereal consumption and on conflict "and anger. It is hypothe- 
sized ^at the impact of advertising exposure on conflict /anger is indij^ct, 
'mediated by the frequency of request variable. Furthermore, it is predicted 
that grade, sex, and status will have an impact ort conflict/anger", that grade 
will affect requests, and that grade and status have an effect on, exposure. 
These patterns of influence can be tested using path analysis procedures. 
The figure below displays the path coefficient estimates for each of the 
hypothesized influences; these standardized beta weights represent the inde- 
pendent direct contribution of each variable upon the other, assuming re- 
cursiveness . \ . 
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Ihe most, important; finding is the lack of direct relationship between 
«xpo«ure and conflict/angej^ in the toodel. Although the two variables have 
* 5?** »«ro-order correlation, the evidence shows that this influence iy 
mediated by the frequenter of requests. Exposure produces more frequent 
asking for cereals, which produces confUct and anger when such requests are 
denied.' Given that a request has been mad* and denied, the heavily exposed 
child is no mere likely tb respond by arguing with the parent or becoroing 

^irJ •^1."°*'^^®'^,*' heavily exposed child more frequently makes requests 
which then result in confHct and anger. \ ^'"S"''*^* 

^ From this set. of findings, it can also be observed that sofelal status 
does not pl^ an important role. On the other hand, younger children more 
often watch ads, ask for cereals, and display confHct and anger} boys also 
display conflict and anger more frequently than girls. OveraU, these • 
variables -have a multiple correlation of +.53 with the conflict/anxer index* 
accounting for 28% of the variance. - . 

•I /. 

The second model assesses the pa^hs of influence upon consumption of 
advertised cereals. It is predicted that the impact of cereal advertising 
exposure flows primarily via requests for cereal, but that there is also 
5»re frequent eating amon^ heavy viewers aside from their frequency of 
requesting. It is also expected that younger children and those from lower 
status homes will eat more cereal and watch more advertising for cereal as 
in the previous model. Although it is possible that repiprocal causation 
may exist between consunjption and exposure, a recursive set of paths are 
ass*|«»d in this model. The figure below displays the path coefficient 
estimates for the hypothesized influences. 
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lh« path analysis indicates that cereal advertising eJ^oeure is both 
directly and indirectly linked to cereal eating. Those »ore expoeed tend 
to ask aore often, and those who ask roorti often tend to eat more cereal. 
Surprlaingly, the direct path fxxm exposure to consumption is fairly strong j 
asking for cereal is not a necessity condition for advertising impact on eat- 
ing patterni. In fact, frequency pf asking is not a strong predictor of a- 
wount of conswptiunj it seems that actual access <p and eating of cereal is 
wot highly dependent on purchase requests to the parents. This may explain 
whgr it is not a more important toediating variable in the process. ^ - 

Ihe two exogenous 'demographic variables are not aignificaritly related 
to cereal eating, and b«ly grade in school has a .substantial influence on 
•xpoeure and ?wking. Indeed, all of the variables together account for. 
Just 2H% of tiie variance in consumption. .As observed in the pMvious model, 
grade does have a substantiatl impact on eiqjoeure and asking, as younger 
\diildren tend to exhibit these behaviors more often. 

♦ 

Discussion. These results demonstrate that children who watch the most 
cereal ads on Saturday television more olten ask for cereals, eat cereal, 
and argue or become angxy when reqiiests are denied. The roost extensive^ anal- 
ysis was conducted on cereal consumi>tion behavior, where frequency of editing 
,13 different kinds of cereal was measured. The strong association between 
advertising exposure and consumption of advertised braifi^appears to be * 
functional; the relationship is diminished only slightly when child chara^er- 
istics are controlled, ^nd remains moderately positive when eating pf lightly 
advertised cereals is also controlled. .The main question concerns' the direc- 
tion of caupali^R* does exposure produce eati^ngAor does eating lead to 
exposure? Since ? major portion of the exposure liable involves the aiwunt - 
of time viewing Saturday morning television, it seeir* that only a part of 
the . ationshii^ could be due to a selective seeking, of cereal advertisaents 
by those who heavily consume advertised cereals. The most likely e>tplana- ~ 
tion is that the ejqjocure contributes to a greater desire for cereals pro- 
moted on television, which is reflected in eating bJbavior. Evidence of the 
moderate relationship between exposure and requests is insistent with this ' 
interpretation. 

Tho extent of association b^ween exposure to cereal advertising and 
frequency of reqs^sting |Bother to purchase cereals is irrqpreasive: more than 
twice as many heavy viewec^s as light viewete-say thaf they ask "a lot" of 
the time. Somewhat less substantial associations are found for two negative 
consequences of cereal requests, -parent-child arguments' amd child unhappi- 
ness; nevertheless, the relationship in each case is mildly positive. Since 
it is unlikely that these criterion variables have'tripcb of a Veverse causal 
influence off viewing behavior, liiere are intuitive ^unds for inferring that 
television advertisiijg stimulates, requests, ^conflict, anjt anger regarding 
cereal purchases. Clearly other factoAi contribute significantly to the 
latter two variables, since the relati^l^ps with advertising exposure are 
not strong; even so, the importanos of advertising cSinH be ignored. 

Two other criterion variables do not seem to be itnportantly influenced 
by Saturd^ coranercials . Despite rhe emphasis on sweetness in many ads for 
sugared cereal products, those children mo are heavily exposed are not 
more likely to feel that sugar is good for them. There is only marginal 
evidence that viewing of commercials wiJGl ha^-e adverse consequences for den- 




tal problems » as the relationship with nunbcr of cavities is amall when ^ * 
atatistjlcal controls are considered. ^ ' 

^ , A \ analysis of the paths of influence suggests that the Irr^pact on. con- 
flict and anger is primarily mediated by asking behavior? when fr«quen(y of 
requests is controlled, almost no relationship remains between exposure aijd 
conflict/anger, App^arsntly heavy viewers of cereal cowroercials are no more 
ai^fuwentatiye or upset in situations where their requests are denied; the 
Influence on this pair of variables can be traced only indirectly through 
the greater fre.quenqr of requests • The path analysis further indicates that 
9}q^onmt a direct effect on amount of consumption as well as an indit^ct 
tffert mediated by asking. This might be explained by the tendency for 
hea^ viewers to eat more of the cereal that is available in the home, or 
motljj^rs* awareness of and response to children's cereal preferences without 

fre<5pie*nt reception of requests. 

•» * 

.Thus I Uie most plausible conclusions Jfirom these findings arc that watch- 
ing ctxtil ccoamercials causes children to ask for more and more cereals » and 
1^at this may produce greater conflict over purchase decisiotw and unpleasant • 
reactions to detiials. Moat clearly » the viewing of cereal ads causes yowg- * 
sters to eat* those cereals that are advertised most often on TV. In each 
ease, boys are slightly trore influenced than girls by cereal advertising, and 
^ : those from families with no snack eating rules are much more affected. Age 
and status differences xn response do not ^cur in this study. 



iiUTRITION LEARKIKG FROM TV ADVERTISIJKJ 

Many Sa^^day morning cereal cuinwercials nw eynphasiza the iii^rtance 
of eatiug a nutritious, well balanced breakfast that includes cereal^ milk, 
orange juice, and toast. Typically, the visual. portrayed displays a break- 
-yast table with this cofubination of food items i th$^ if often reipforced by 
anr annotmcer's statement or by dramatic action. The r«oarch questionnaire 
*preaented pictures of the balanced breakfast scene from foiitr representative 
cereal cowraercials , accompanied by a short verbal description of that aspect 
of the ad. The measures sought to assess attention to the nutritional por-^ 
tion of the message, with these instruction<tt *Tor each picture, tell us 
how much you watch that part of the cowiercial,. . . even though the commer- 
cials show lots of different things, we want to know whether you watch the 
part of the cocomercial shwn in the picture." It^ response' to the four 
questions asking "how much do yftu watch this part?**, an average of 16% say 
•'always,'* 23% say ^-usually," W% say "sorretimes,** and 21% say ''never?' 

»- - ' . 

Recently, Kellogg^s has presented several public service announcements 
encouraging childat^en to eat a good breakfast. Photographs picturing 'four 
sequences from the most frequently aired nutrition PSA were presented in the 
tjuestionnaire, along with a de3q>ipticn of the tcessage. There is a somewhat 
lower level of attention to this adi 9% watch ''always,*' 22% watch **usually,** 
37% watch "sometimes,'' and 32% watch '^txever." 

An attention index was co^osed of the sm of these five ite?^^* and this 
was multiplied by the total amount of Saturday morning viewing to ccmstmict 
a Nutrition Exposure Index. To study the impact of this exposure, measures 
were taken of the perceived nutritional value of nine specific foods :i four 
that are emphasized as important* Jor a good breakfast in the ads (toast, 

ER?c ■ r,^ ' ' 



• orange juice, plain cereal and sweet cereal), three comparable j^de that are 
not often discuased in television advertising (bacon and eggs, dcnuts^ and 
crtao of wheat) and two that are not ^mf5ha?l?!^d in the nutritonal portions of 
ads but which are nevertheless promoted on Saturday momin? television (Pop- 
tarts and waffles).- It is expected that the"«6nadvertised food ratings can 
be used as a control variable to partial out spuriousness that might exist 
In the relationship between nutrition e)q>osure and beliefs in the value of 
enphasized foods. Another -item asked the diildren to rate the importance of 
having a nutritious arid balanced breakfaist. 

Perceived nutritional value of foods > Table ^29 displays the correlation 
coefficients for each food liStedTn the- questionnaire.* In each casie, the 
aore diildren are e)qpc*^d to nutritional infonnation in television ads, the 
i»ore highly they rate the nutritional value of the products. An»ng the em- 
phteixed foods, ihe e)q)j^Ua?e index correlates +.22 with toast, +.m with ' 
sweet ^reali ^.1^ with plain cereal, and t.ll with orange juice. The index 
combining these four items is correlated +.25 with the Nutrition Exposure 
Index; the partial correlation conttolling for deqsographics is +.2^. When 
ratings for the nbhadver^sed foods ar^ also controlled, the partial drops 
to +.18^ . , J 

The percentage differences between the responses of those heavily and 
lightly exppsed to nutritional aspects of' .advertising appear in Table 30. 
The Xax<igest differencfe occurs fox* toast; ^8% of those most heavily exposed 
believe that toast It "very good for you" compared to 30% of the less ex- 
posed, the other cross-tabs parallel trfe correlation coefficients; only a 
few percentage points soparat* _ the two groups on oraJJgfi^^ttfce ratinp; • 

There ar^ only minor differences in the strength of relationship be- 
tween the various subgxxjups, as displ^ed in Table 31. Perceived nutritional 
value of emphasized foods is correlated slightly higher with viewing for 
younger students, boys, higher status diildren, and those without snack rules. 

The two foods that are frequently adverticed but not specifically eiTi- 
phasized as nutritious are also rated mns favoribly by heavier viewers. 
Ther* is a correlation of +.27 for Poptarts and + .16 for waffles, with slight- 
ly lower t>artiai correlations (Table 29). Nonadvcrtised foods are perceived 
as tj*ore nutritious by those scoring high oh the. nutrition E)^osure Index, 
although the baoon and eggs meal is . correlated only sligtrhly (Table 29). 

Importance of j^ood breakfast . One item asked children to rate the 
i^rtance of starting their day with a "nutritious and balanced breakfast.** 
The Nutrition Exposure Index correlates +.25 with this variable, and the 
partiaLis +»2«f. There is a large differeiice of 7*^% vs. 57% between the 
heavily and lightly exposed children in believin?; that a good bre^kfa^t i^ 
*'very important" (table 30). The association is much stronger for girl!S 

(r=+.au) than boys (r=+.13). 

• •* 
Discussion . Th* data indicate a Tnoderate r<?lationship between viewing 
nutritional information in Satiurday cocwoercials and perceptions of the nutri- 
tional value^of foods emy^asized in these ?t<^tisage:s; the heavily oj^osod 
students also tend to believe that a nutritious and balanced breakfast it. 
iijportant. The basic validity of these association remaina when variou;:; 
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?i*?fj:TfiKT^^^ applied, SMTsestit^c s causal connection. Slttce it 
i« likely that attention to this type of infsr^tlon e^nbedded in cocs^rcials 

S:\^Jer^Sn^^*T***"» P.:^sibility of reverse causatiot.^ nor 
b« ignore*. Children who ar.- concc-rn^j snc! Vii.v^i«.ii.ci.blc .about mtrirl^r, -Piv br 

of'2 ^S^^" °M "^^"^"^ television, ^wiriheles, . 

SSerciJlJ. • ^ probably accounted for by learning ft^ these 

. The fitiding.that advertised focds not "concentrating on nutritional 
value are also sem as nutritious ray be due to tvo factoS: T wn^iz^d 
c«ry-over learning effect from tho breakfast fco-is that are elSsuJd in 
SJSSfnnf inference th« any frequently advertised food in 

nutritious. The tarry-over effec^ nay also be f.eneraHsing to breaVfost 
foods such as donuts that are not pro^.^ted on Safor^y SJ^vSion. 

«*«.«f?T,f S^^l.^ tent^^ve evidence that cereal cow»er«ial5 

^!jJ!ni*f„ /i!'^"^ of \good breakfast has so^e impact on children's 
F^^JSS^^Jf °^ natritio^l va-lue of toast, orange juice, and cereal. 

S^STHiinfT'^'w.f ^^i^' '^^^'^^ catrpaignf to emphasize l^por- 
tance of eating a nutritious and weU balanced breakfast each day appea/ 
to influence the views of young/ viewers in the intended direction. 

^ • EFFECTS OF CAKDY ,MfmnSim 
One section of the study explores the impact of candv c«w>ercials on 

SJiSs ^ SSS '^TJ^li^'t^ftfT* "^^'^^'"^ sugar,' and incidence of ' 
cavities. These criterioa variable^ are considered as possible censeauenci.9 
of exposure to Satt«^day candy advertising. Attention iTmeasSel^T^^n!! - 

?v'«n ^""^fu"^^ cojTsrr^rcaa^ for candy. 'When these cow^rcials cctmj 

^.rj, ITZ^^ «oi">ihp, hot-, nuch do you vatch the^r.?" Responses indi^^r 
that ^-he children are fairly close attenders^ 23% said they "alwavs" WAteh 
thxs kind of advertising, with 28% "usuaUv" watchin;^, uSf iatcff^sS^tl^a - 
and 9% "never" viewing candy ads. Tbis is supplemented by respoSfs iTfilT^' 
i^tl^?"^ referring.t?^ a specific HersW/ ad and a Kit Kat ad* usi^jr 
Z f ^^^f ^'^^^^ ^onrercials are present^i on fat- 

urday Hwmi-ngs, frequency of exposure is gauged by the nu-ber of pro^ra^s 

*^ '^^ attention and frequent/ variables w^rf^ 

waltlplied together to create a Candy E}?po3ure Ind£X. " 

«vi,n^S^;5S^Sr^^24~K ^^i?^" ^e'^ asked to r<?port hew often they atp 
seven brands of candy bars which varied ir>. ajr.^mt of Saturday r^^mfnJ nro- 
aotion. The more frequently advertised candies (Hershey, Kit ^^t, a^d Choc- 
mlif'^J'^J^^o "''^ ^^^^'^ (Snickers, Buttorfiw. 

^t' "^V^^^ ^"^"^^^ ^^'^^'^ "2^*iy advertised candies. 

This latter index of cwnparable candies can be enplo-/cd as a control vari^Jl*- 

spuriousness of the relatloBship between the Cand*/ Advr^r- " 
tising Index and consusption of heavily advertised candy bars. ' 

..^t2^l^J^ E'^!!? showing ihat exp-,ur- is correlafsd ♦.S? with 

eating of the heavilv)^ advertised cacdy bracd.^ ControUin.- f-.r cryad^ sr- 
status, and scholarship, the parti-ai .correlation droD- tr. l,2s. ^p,4ifi.- 
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i^i, ...ArT.ci: ';"5t^n;,i3ti«r, is 'itri^nz^'^t Wersjiey Chocolate Ear 
(rs.*.2aj, foUosfcd i.'yA'jLt r;ai: <r~t.j.7) aud Cho-a-O-Ute (ra+.ie). The ' 
associatlcais for tf?e ^ess adi^irtised candies are ec'ually as string, thm« 
%.*atcl» ta>; >-an% ai* C^tury.AV rfomift^j tend to eat oil kincfe- of 
caud'/ witfc greater frequency than iiight viewers. Furthertwre, there is a 
ci«»e interns lat£oa*?hii:i a&mg thn various brands of candy, the correlatio© 
isetHcea the ir.dicea of heavily and lig^^tiy advertised caadies is t^S,?. iJhen 
co3Sir^#tio» of m&s'i less advertised brands is controUed, •Gie fifth-order 
partial correlation bcxuem a^^iosur^- and eiitiri£ of ttie fmueutiy proaoted 
caadlea fall^ sharply t^ + .14.. ^ 

t Trse iter^-by-ites) cr53s«t3bs ars displayed in T^lo. 33. For the three 
highly ijdvertised products, heavy viewers are isodaxateiy nspe likely to " - 
repovt mating "a lot" tfiao light viwersj- the .difference i0 »»9% vs. 32% 'for 
Hershey, 33v -h^ 2b>» for Kit Kat, arid 35e,vs. J^l-'for Choc-0-I.ite . Iheae 
analyses take into account t*ie gpurtous contribution of grade level to » 
c&talied relationships. ^'t«e conditiooal correlation" between eating and ■ 
coosaeEipticP in ldh£s> 3^* arc of aitnilar str^rngth across tl^Wvarious categories 
. of respondents. 

One ite«^ sought to determine the quantity of caady bars that the child 
eats using the t«chsiia«je of asking hc^ isany were ccnsvBJsed during the past 
amk. The correlation is a rsiodest +.10, v?bid5 is not dimJMjihed when control 
variables are applied (Table 32). The raean nutter of can%"bars eaten by 
heavy viewers is 2.2%, >#bil0 the ligi^t viewers report eatins an average of 
S^.SS. For ©Jsar^ie, IS'i of the hij^ly ejqKJsed said they eat sij* or mre- candy 
bar3 per week, compared .o I**:;, of t^e less exposed respondents (Table' 23). 
There is a tmtisn^;? for children fro^ hosnes witS onack rules to shon a 
stronger j:orreiatiofe (tabiG ,3U), . 

- ~ Sugar, and cavltiea. Tflere is baaicaJ »y ,'^0 relationship between cond^ 
advertisini^ eispohure ana either 'the bi?iief that '"sogar is good for you-' or 
the -dxetiisr of tc^t« cavities dt^'^l&prd in the past year, ' For approval of . . 
sugar, the.p^rttsi corr<?latk*o mxtt the Candy Es^osof© IndOr is .00, «hiie 
;there Is a -.m partial for nffirber of cavities (Table 32), '^The average- 
Atsjsbef of 33.vities a^sne/ife-iyj? viewers is 2,10, coti^ared to 2.18 cavities 

If< J:^>bt t«i-r.' is a ali£Ht tottd&r.cy for yoim^^^r children and tooys 
to fe-jy.' 3^p<^&iti>j^ correUt ion .between es^asure and approval of su^n only 
<*%4^r 'Z.nii'oe^in hav\- oven a -sUsht positiW ass.osiaticn between eMosuif<? and 

M.»^^^>-fga. i^biiv tJK're is d ■^'^sterat'ily strong: positive rclatiottsbip 
ticxmms vieuxm zmiy advertising and eatinj? advertised cand'/ bars; Rach <*f 
t?i8 ;»'33c.i:iati5in appears, to in: spuriotts. k^iore feey centrol variables suca as 
'jgL' cmd €03SttRs;>tion t^f r.or*ad«v,'nlied cmtdief are ta*j^n into accomt, the 
p-s-rri^l C5?telatlcu is .3 r:od^:it *,n. Since thi.% enalysis procedure pro- 
duces a ccflGer^ati*?^ eatifr^t^ that ^ti-^uAd exclude rjsst of the xwwrse 
••r-a.x.,il *f.fXuer»s:<=?, toe reia;j£c'«ship that doc5 remir, i3 probably isdlcati 
«sf advertising tft-.-ct;. ojt <f.in4y ♦,stj,n£, Tn;;. co^clixsion i^* B^l:',ter*3d by 
the -4riL?r cagnltydc of .corrv^i.^ticm bi»f>^ee?> ofiosurc srt.d total a^ouf.t c-t 
f:m4<f' v^s^ui—'tiisr^ p^t «--vk, Tack: is ?(0 eviisnce th.it ViCwini^. of s^miy 
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S^iMt^L^t^ 1 l*^^'^*"*^ f ^"^'^ incidence of tooth cavitiesi 

S^L^ iff??*^-®^ ^'^^^^ 5^°^ foj- thsa and they typicaUy haJe 

about ? ca'/itie^ per y^ar, r^jrardicss of their .dvertisin^ e>Ssur« Litl^.. 
ut«3f^ are no major Ox^-ireaces in irspact between tiie s^jbcj^ups of children-' 
younger students and tijos. with no parental restrictions^ snacking a^not 
Bore susceptible to advertising inauence. . are not 

showilj^^i^^S^w^f ^"^^^"^ consunptipn effects is based largely on' data 
Showing tijat advertising .ij^osure is ^ust as closely related to eatinp of 
candies ^frequently advertised on TV as those brands that azJ heS oL 
Sr ^ItSfw^'/ i^tet^med as indicating thS J^L'SJ^^ie"^ 
hfaSwL^fJ ? f^5'^«« e5«,osur^ rfnd consuiqptiotf ^that thcso vho 
heavily cons uese candy in general teed to se^ out isessagerabout the candies 
that are ad%-ertised on TVj in either e>g>ianation. the effect on cSdy^ve^ 

It lL^H^''''^^'^' ^.^^^^'^^^ e^^Lanatic^ td^f ' poSt^b^rSv^rST 
ing have an iij^^act. but that the effect is genexalized to candies that 
?f X ^r""'^' Pro^tei^pn TU as well ^ the heavily adv^^^f bJanl"! 
hfJ ^-^^ ^^f * ^^^'^ conclusion would be feat TV ads for BandrS 
have a st&ftmtial general irtpact on chJ^d '/irrfers. Without furtiier data 
the ^re cc^acrvati.^ inference seems tr2t justiHed at^S p^! * 



In- 



stlr.uStnhi ^Lnlf f ! """^^^^ '^^^ Saturday mminu candy co«en^ials 
subulate children to eat sos»what mre candy, -but I3iat the inftuence is 

direct effects of advorfeislns men beUefs about sugar or de-.-el^nent of 
cavities do not cccur at alL. 

A0VEF,TISI;<G EFFECTS O:.' (M^iZUl FOOD CO.I3E/iPTiai- ?ATTm^S 

mile the previoir- sections of the fo:id sur^^/ have C5ia-lr,ed sce^cif^r 
•advertising effects a> cereal Ssd candy -orientatioas, tnis final s&crirr." 
deals witn^ the irrpact on ccr.surption of -^sre t^^eral kinds of fosd pwdu^ts 
In addAtiori, tife effaet asking parents to patrt-nise fast fcos rcsi^-i;*i 
is «1^- examined, Tre ?r:ii.-..r vari^ls iz Li dizv^^tli' to^sS?- 
of exposure to partic-^r adv^rtis^x^ntz, tut r^^Ues or.S?11^su5t2f 
children are e^pcsed to fc-od ad-.nsrtising ic prcportio:. tc tfc« 'C: 

itere rseas'irice tt.e n*.--t-^r of prir^-ti-^- t.^c v-iewsd ^g-.* ..x-^-^i';.---. 
ing four te^naged-oriented prsp^-s, ten Sst-r^y '^rr^iz^r 
eveslT,2 r^em. 7hu^, <x,ly tse c-pp-.rt^dt.' fcr e^^sc^ to ;.^4-r^Ctr:, " " 
assessed fiis stws;/, 2ct.^5i attentic:-' t; f-.i*.^-!- <^ ^.,"i-,''~:r;-;r\, . 
indc>?. , 4 . -i 
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citing of hi^bly pro^ted fcocis. Thus, when this index is used as a cc^troi 
variable it sabstantially diminishes the partial correlation between e>90- 

si23?e and ad'»^rtis€d foad consu»tiorrto 1^,12 • 

rne ras^ cross- tabs between TV uatchinc and eating of individual foods 
aj?e disjplayeJ in Table 36. Axcng tJie advertised foods, large differences 
4^po^>etween heavy and li^it viewers in eating *'a lot'' of potato chips 

vsi 51%)» pop vs. harisur^jers {6ai vs. 53%)^ chocolate 

4|iiikg '/3* 2*4 and ^dakies (52'^ vs. £^5%), Tne differences are j^jst 
. ^as large for the less advertised food products* " , 

The cmditi^si partial correlati-ons in Table 37 show tiiat the e>?^osur€^ 
con^u^tion relatia&ship i3 stronger for girls (r=+.3a> than hoys (^.20) 
emd fcrr these witfe^sua^rk rules (*.31) tfcan tr^ose with no sr^dciag restricti^s 

k secor. dar/ ra&asure of ccasurr^tion S5«^€d diildren tc describe their 
typical after-scho^ol sriack eatizig psrteroSp Trere Is a slight tendency for 
■ heavier v^^ewers to report cocs'xdr^g sdvertisec productJS, vritii raw ar^d partial 
correlatiotvs of -^.06, Table J£ shc^s trac STi if tr^e vfatchers 
ofAhe li^.t yatccers eat s;.cri fre^jei^tiy proacted foods as cookies, potato 
diips, 3r.d pcp» Tee ccs:oitior.ai ccrrelatio:: is wjz^ lar^r for thov^ wisch 
no sna« r^es (rsj^,12) tr.sr: fcr c::alire;: ^Ltr. r^striotloriSi oi&er clf^rerices ' 
are sarglral Uaoie^^}*, 

Fool re^jjisr sts, A re^iz^i it err prooe^ zfter the child ashed lieir 
parents tD rsi^e tr^^er tc f«t-foc*i ±"ivt-iz.5 x-^ci «e ^cDor^silds and Biir^ter 
King. :n:eEe twx re£te.JX3::t ^ctiElris tav^ cr-.ertcc much of trieir hea\y ai- 

afterr.oori sr,c esj^ly ^vei.ir.gc, Tr*^ x^levisioT^ eJ5>osur*s is oorre- 

iated ^^If 'Kitr tr^6 rar^ of a^r^g p^^rt^ petroiu^se feot-fooc resteura^^^ts, 
arc tte ft •2rt^-'CT0*^r p2jrt-.5J. Lt ^Tail^ t'E - In percer:tage terms ^ i^**^ 

of t-te teEVT viei^ers coi25:^Eret tc cf t^^e l^r^T 'x'^iewer^. rec^iies't to gc^ to 
tr^es-f r£ctv;rsr-ts 'a •.ct^" 

It Z^zs:^^ I', Jrr.^ cor.u^^OT^a.^ >s.rt^e«^ corre:.e.rlori£ sriow strotigcr 
as.rcc^rt^orj£ :jOXger 'r^-^-i:; tr.ar t^-oer c^^lore^ (r^-^.ll)^^ for lower 
t-tsrtjs tr.cT ^^5r-er i%t;is cr^^^re^ 'r=^-^.H/^ anc for those vixi. no 

sr^acr re5:tr-.ct^0T-5: "r^-* 2^. tt.ar trior^e restr^^cteo t?y paret^rsJ rjules (r^-r.DS). 

l,»r.cx>^^or . Tr^e f^^c^rgs: c^rs c:ijL.t€ lijiL^iar tc Octterr. fou&€ in the candj^^ 
Ci£t£^ c^^^or*^: rvott ex;»ose-t tc re^e"5vs^or renc tc eet nore foods ^ botri advcr* 
t^&ec ar-c r»or.^cverr<^cei , tni;c tnosie vrr^c €;re les^ exposed* 

Tr*e t>t>oer^;t6l3' rtroTif ^'ie^^ir-j^-tiet^rg rels.t-.ori£tip is oper to i^erioas 
^terpret^t-^oTit £>^ce'X*e cf tne ec w^'^erT ast^ozL^tLat. betvreen tdewing and 
co:^ jBf t-.oi of 'corizrcl'" fooc pj-^uucte Xiot ertetiSive^y fertuj^ecl i,T. television 
e.cvertlt-.r^,. tTn^^ It j.^c.aslilt: t:*eT e^^pOiure rc acc for certeiti types 
cf foc'OC ni^g^.t ,f«rTiera; — tc tior-proK^ec fooc r^roduct^^ >s more cautioiis in** 
f€.r*rr>ot ir-g?t tr.er :on?e cor ts:n;^t*c't^r,r fdrtorc er^- ^.rocuciTig ootr obtained 
corre^£t-.0!>c , Tc -^c: u^t -ni^ f^c^t.^c for tr^s pos£^^^ e^i.an^tior. , tne 
corre^^*-^ot c^et^eer •r>?.ccuT^ anc cont urn^ t«.oT c^f ^overt^^ec foods it particuled 
or gr^^ice . sti. ct«,tx i^cr.c^c^r^r . ai/C e^r:J.t,'r of uonc^overti&feC f code « Using 
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this strict spproscn, the r-eiatlor.sblf: fails to a very Trdld level of +.12. 
Since it is mlikeiy that heavy eaters of purely advertised foods are moti- 
Tated to vatcH ^re TV lian other J:^eople, it see-ns justified to conclude that 
tiiis tdnor re la tic-ship is €vid^^c•e of a ficw of causality from viewing to 
eating XBtx^er ttazi, ttie reverse sequenfce. 

However <i it xrrjst be kept in idnd that ^^e predictor variable is not 
specific attention to ibod ads, iut exposure to tele^sion programming. 
While it rcigpt be argued thar^this invalidates the finditrgs became actual 
e590sure to fcod ads is nor lueasored, a Trore reasonable conjecture Is that 
a stronger relaticaship would be obtained if more nrecisc! Tueasurement >ras 
used. 

T>ie iTrpacx of advertising on snacking^ehavior In ^^lij^t; only a small" 
differpr^ce is found between heavy and li^t* viewers in ♦ating of such adver- 
tised foods as cooJiies, potato chips, and pop during snacks after sdiool. 

There is s substantial tendency' for television viewing to be associated 
witTi requests for eating at fest-food restaurants. Heavy viewers are twice as 
likely as li^t viewers to say that they frequently ask their parents to take 
the fandly to such drive-ins as McDonalds and Burger King. It seems likely 
that most of the association is accounted for by advertising eff^cts^ since 
de^graphic variable;^ do not reduce the relationship and it is illogical 
to expect That haniburger eaters watch more television than non-e alters. 

The relationship between exposure and food consumption does not consis- 
tently differ from one siibgrot?: of childr*en to the next. However, on the 
criterion variable specifically dealing with snack eatings the association 
wife TV exposure exists prinarily for children who have no parental rules 
bborxt what t^nadks to eatj it appears that the only children affected by ad- 
vertising are those wiio are not restricted in snacking by their parents . 
Television does seem to ?5ffect asking to eat at heavily pronoted drive-ins 
mainly for lower status children. 

In conclusion, the research evidence indicates that food commercials on 
television cause .viewers to eat somewhat more of the kinds of foods promo- 
ted on TV. h conservative reading of the data suggests that the effect is 
not strong. There appears to be a more substantial impact on lower status 
children's requests to parents for trips to drive-in restaurants. It should be 
observed that advertising produces greater oonsunption of the types of foods 
that are not rated as nutritionally desirable, such as cookies , potato chips, 
soda pop and fast foods. Ads for the most nutritious foods are seldom pre- 
sented on television, at least duri^^&^^iods of the day when children are the 
predominant audience. Tnui., it was no$^ossible to test wheliier positive 
healthful effects might be derived from advertising e>q)osure. 



' FI6URE 1 

DI^TRIBUTKW UF sample ACCORDIHG to T0'?N, school grade, and QUESTIomiAIRE FORM 





Total , 
Nuinber/ 


4th 
^rade 


5th 
grade 


6th 
grade 


7th 
grade 


Medicine 
form A 


Nutrition 
Fbrm E 


Town: 


-1=7.75 


"U=118 

I 


N=229 


H=165 

- 


N=263 


N=256 
w 


N=506 


Livonia 


290 


(44 


, 41 .- 


0 


205 


. ' 159 • 


124 


Deaiiorn 


214 


48 


59 


49 


58 * 


0 


212 — — 


Eaton Rapids 


147 


0 


75 


72 ' 


0 


0 • 


144 


Lansing 


124 


26 


54 


44 


0 


97 


26 • 


Form: 




* 












Medicine (A) 


256 


0 


94 


, 44 


118 






Nutrition (B) 


506 


113 


133 


118 


142 






Nutrition , 


13 


5 


2 


3 


3 







incomplete 



The main body of the Questionnaire v/as completed by H=:775 students* A supplementary 
section dealing with medicine advertising was "^completed by H=256 students in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in two schools. The remaining children were admin- 
istered a version of the questionnaire with nutrition advertising questions attached; 
13 students were able to finish the main body of the questionnaire but di(J not com- 
plete the nutrition supplement due to lack of time, Data were gathered in these 
Michigan schools: | 

Wijson Elementary School, Livonia \ ^ ^ - 

Bifant Junior High School, Livonia , , ' 
Lowrey Elementary School, Dearborn ' * 
^ Fairlane' Elemental School, Deaiborn 

Smith Junior Hi^ School, Dearborn 
Stout Junior High School, Dearborn 
^ Southeastern .Elementary School, Eaton Rapids 

Cavanaug^t Elementary School^ Lansing 
♦ Forest Vie^ Elementary School, Lansing 




HERE ^ SOME QUeSfTlONS ABOUT TELEVISION COMMERCIALS. 
PLEASE TRY TO ANSWER AS MANY AS YOU CAN. JUST CIRCLE 
THE ANSWER THAT TELLS WHAT YOU THINK OR WHAT YOU DO. 
IF YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE, JUST RAISE YOUR HAND AND WE 
WILL HELP YOU. YOU DO NOT HAVE TO WRITE YOUR NAME ON 
THIS SURVEY. 
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Here is a picture trom a TV convnercial 
for HERSHEY CHOCOLATE BAR. It shows a 
little boy watching a policeman gating 
a Hershey Bar. 



When this commercial comes on TV, 
how much do you watch it? 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY 



SOMETIMES 



(circle one of these answers) 



NEVER- 




This is a picture from a TV commercial 
telling people to stop smoking. It shows 
a wolf who starts coughing when he tries 
to blow down the h6use o^f the three pigs* 

Wh^n this commercial comes on TV, 
how much do you watch it? - 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY 



SOMETIMES 



NEVER 



This picture shows an Indian paddling 
his canoe in polluted water* Then he 
gets out of the canoe and someone throws 
tta^h by his feet. Hi/ cries betanse 
thfete is so much littJiyring and pollution* 

When this commercial comes on TV, 
how mvnclx do you watch it? 

ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVEB 

Gii 





4. 

r • 

These pictures tell people that the best 
way to fl^t pollution is right at our 
finger tips* When you see someone making 
pollution or Utter, you should point It out. 



When this commercial comes on TV, 
how much do you ^atch It? 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY 



METIMES 



NEVER 



t(low much do you . like this commeroial? 
' VERY MljQl PRETTY MUCH NOT SO MUCH 



There Is also a commercial where a little boy copies everything his father 
does '*Hke father like son*'' When the father sits down by a tree -to smoke 
a cigarette, he looks away and the little boy picks up a cigarette* 

When that commercial coroe^i^ on TV^ how muph do you wa^ch it? 

ALWAYS * USUALLY SOMmMES^ NEVER . 



Several TV commercials tell people that they should makte* sure and buckle 
up^ their seat belts In the car^ One shows^ some eggs in a li/l^tle toy car 
that break when the car smashes into another car* 

When that commercial comes on TV, how much do you watch iti 
ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVER 
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In another «e«t belt conmroial, a ian is riding while his wife .drives. 
He says thnt $ha better fasten her seat belt, or won't ever talk to 
you again because 1 love you." • -^^'^ 

«h«n that conwerclal comas on TV, how much do you watch it? 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY, 



SOMETIMES 



NEVER 



When you ride in a car> how often do you buckle . up your seat belt? 
* * 
A LOT SOMETIMES , ' ALMOSJ, NEVER 

f ■ ' -''.^ 

Do you think that seat belts help save people *s lives in. a car accident? 

YES MAYBE MO . 

i 

Is it a good idea for people to wear seat belts? 

YES • . MAYBE MO 

When you get older, will you smoke cigarettes? * 

y ■ 

YES. MAYBE NO 



\ 



/ How often do you, tell your parents to stop aookizig ciga^ttes? 



A LOT SOMETIMES ALMOST NEVER THEY DON'T SMOKE 



[they DON'T SMOKeJ 



Do you think that smoking cigarettes causes^^Ujiieases like lung cancer? 



YES • MAYBE ^ HO 

Is it really iicpqrtant for people to stop being litterbugs? 

YES MAYBE NO 



/if^ When you see aoroeone throwing litter on the ground, how often do you tell tiwii 
to stop Jbeing a litterbug? 



A LOT SOHBTIMES ALMOST NEVER 



When you have litter, how often do you throw it into a trash can? 

A tor . SOHETIKES AKiOST NEVER 
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How often do you watch these TV progrcpns? (Make a mark showing whether you 
watch each one ajlot » sometimes, pr almost never. ) 



A LOT SOMETIMES ALMOST NEVER 

BUGS BUNNY □ □ 

...Q. 



ADDAH^ FAMILY 

\ ' SCOOBY DOO r. ... □ Q .□ 

INCH HIGH PRIVATE EYE.. 

' I DREAM OF JEANNIE 

LASSIE'S RESCUE RANGERS., 
SPEED-BUGGY* 

STAR TREK . [H CH . [Zl 

JOSIE AND THE PUSSYCATS. 

PEBBLES m BAMM BAMM. . □;. □ □ 

NATIONAL NEHS AT 6:30. . . ; . 
AMERICAN BANDSTAND 



MIDNIGHl SPECIAL. . , 

I , /'IN CONCERT n. D ...D 

SOUL TRAIN 



r 



About how many hours do you spand watching television on an average evening, 
between 8 : 00 and 11 : 00? ( Circle the number , of hours » ) " ^ 

• . 0 % 1 1% 2 2% 3 



4 

A J 



I 




RIGHT GUARD : One roan shows the other one 
that his Right Guard Powder Dry deoderan): 
does n^ stain clothes* ^ 
When this coznroercial coroes on^TVi , 
^ how rouch do you watch it? 



ALWAYS 

J 



USUALLY 



SOMETIMES 



NEVER 



SURE : Man says tha( Sure deoderant goes on dry< 
He says try 'it on your left rTde and use the 
spray you like best on the right side. Your 
left side will convince your right side* 

When this comnercial ^:oroes on TV, 
how rouch do you watch it? 



*f ' alwayI^ usually 



SOMETIMES 



NEVER 



L1ST.ER1NE : Taxi cab driver says tliat Listerine 
roouthwash doesn't taste good, but it works* 
This is important for soroeone with a people job* 

Wheiv this commercial coroes on, TV, , • 

how rouch do you watch it? 



ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES 



NEVER 
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CERTS : Two girls riding 6n train talk about 
how Certs mints keep your breath fresh and has 
a good ^lean taste*^ Then ^hey kiss their boy 
friends at the train station. 

When this comnerclal comes on TV, 
how much dp you watch it? 



ALWAYS USUALLY 



SOMETIMES 



NEVER 





X CLEARASIL ; Several kids pUy catch with 
tub<BS of Clearaiil skin cream« They say 

' t^nt'Clearasil is the most serious kind 
4>f blemish medicine you can get without 
'a p^rscription — pass it on! 

When this commercial comes On TV| how much 
do you watch it? 

"ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVER 



How much do you like this commercial? 



Very much pretty much not so much 



'Do you believe that Clearasil is really the- 
most serious kind of blemish medicine you 
can get without a per^cription? 



YES 



MAYBE 



NO 



Write down' the names of as many underarm deoderants as you ca^ think of; 
(iist the brand names, li\le RIGHT GUARdJ^s^SURE) 



J 



T 



UhaC are some pf the reasons why, people use deoderants under tihelr arms? 
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Kw wud^ «Jo you worry itboxxt offending people with your body odor? 

• VERY MUCH PRETTY WXM MOT SO MUClT 

How Mny adults uae undcrara <]bod^rttiit8? 

' EVERYBODY MOST ADULTS -SOME ADUtTS HOIODY 



How inpctrtant ia it for people to use deoderaat? 

VERY IKPORTANT PRETTY ^MPORTAHT . MOT SO IMPORTAHT 



What are sone reasons why people use mouthwash (like Scope and Litterine)? 

■ • ^ 



How many adults use mouthwash? 

EVERYBODY^^VmOSTIIdULTS SOME ADULTS i NOBODY 

Do people reevlly need to use mouthwash to be popular with their friends? 
■ YES MAYBE NO . 

How often do you use mouthwash? 

A LOT SOMETIMES < ALMOST NEVER 
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Hoir Much do you vort^ about bltwishes or }>iftplM on your faca? 

VERY HXH PRETTY MUCH NOT SO MUCH 

•* 

VtMt ii tlM b«at thing to do to get rid of bl«nish«s? ^ ' 

WASH WITH REGULAR SOAP " USE SKIN CREAM (HJct Cil«ar<»il> 

Hon wmy teenagers use skin cream ta get rid of blemishes? 

EVERYBODY * MOST TEENAGERS SOME TEENAGERS NOBODY 

How oftan do you use skin cream on your face? 

A LOT SOMETIMES ALMOST NEVER 

How often do you talk with your parents or frienda about skin creams? 

A LOT ' ^^^^^jt-SCIStSeS ALMOST NEVER 

How often do you talk with, your parents or friends about aouthwaah? 

A LOT SOMETIMES ALMOST NEVER 

How often do you talk with your parents or friends about^jiecderants? 
^ „ A LOT SOHETIMES ALMOST NKVER 

Crest and Close-Up are two kinds of toothpaste. Can you think of any difference 
between these two toothpastes? 

NO YES ^ • How is Crest different from Close-Up? 

\ • 
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SNOOFif^ PENCIL SHi\gPD^£S? { There ts a new tic^-sser&lal 
tho<rfog * boy using tt»e Snoopy pencil iharpener. 
tq, Taakc it work, he puts a pencil into a dog-haaae 
chat Snoopy is sitting on<. « 

How ©any titscs ^avc jou seen this cccacEcicclai <sn TV? 



3U 



2U lU 



I 0 




How tsaich do you like this ce^Kcrcfal? 



VEPY MUCH 



KOT SO ^CH 



Do you hj*ve one oi these Snoopy pencil sharpeners? 
■JfES HO -— — .^-^ Do jrou want tc get one? 

V£S HAYBE m \ 



KEDS GOtD HEPAL SHOES ; Tkis coanercial 
shows a boy running through city streets 
and in a track racei i lashing back and 
forth. It says that "every kid dreaaS 
of winning the great race." 

When this coosercial coses on TV, 
how toich do you watch it? 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY 



SOHETIHES 



NEVER 




ERIC 



K£DS TAIL LIGHTS SHOES i AnotMv Keds 
comerctal i'h^us bcy% and girl^ riding 
their bikes around tawn* They ate all 
wearing tall lights sh':}es* 

when this ccttracrcial cocoes art r«% 
s\QU ?rvuci 4^ you watch it? 



ALWAYS 



USy,\LL*t 



SOMETIMES 



tl U 




..jm 



Whcjti this cotxs^erctal cvt^^s vn rv, 





"^firt MUCH PFxm Hi^CH j>0T so >^;ch 



Da V^'^ teUeve that tt>^ ttP cycles reali;? 
can d3 ali tbt things tr^t tJ-.-e^ 



, . . — J. ^ — ^ 

Or* Saturday ^t<:>rnljf>KS»* s.tov c^^r^crcials tb^ V£?iIlBl^^B HELEwvFTC?^ ^Jf^t' 



thi OAe U?at they ^i'ow in tbe wt^5?r<;.iaii'' 



« J A C 



ERIC 



i>D >i:'-i thJjpLB<^ tr^t ^34uitr ':Ui<ays tell t^^ trutn^ 



NO 



22 you think tt'-at T.* cf-rfoas-tcra aivaya tcii the trutb"? 



HOT SUPX 



ERIC 



yo^^ ttiir t^iet xm rL^t t^av-c ^^te mc«:t t^?yt «r« itort h«p5y kids? 

YES ?i*.yB£ k:- 

\ 

How c-ftea is. ysr^ fray thixt^ so yoa caa sliw off to youp friwadi? 

A Wf SC'HETIKES AL}«ST MEVER 



If yea Isa^J to cheese, vouid ym ra^er piay with a toy fi?om the Mtotf or go play 

at tbm plJsc/giXfiscid't 

FLAY WITH TOY fUY AT PUYGROUHD DON'T CABE 



irpcrtaat is it to hJEve ziicc clothes to vear at scte«3l? 

VERV IKPOKTAST PROTY IHPORTAKT NOT SO 'lKPORr«?T 

Wh<m you are old enou^ to oim a car, >&ich kind vould you want to get^ 




Her0 ate pictures £rom mm^ PEPS! comercials* They show youug people ttom 
the 'Tepsi Generation** who ate "feeling free*" and hiivkng lots of fun riding ^ 
hikcBn washing cars, and riding baloons« 
How nMch do you like these corcamerclala? 

VEm moi mzTTi men not so much 

\ 

Cotfparcd to the people in these Oiraercials, is your ovm life njorc tun or 
le-ss lanf 

K0?<£ mi ' iWmt THE LILSS FU« 

«h*^ri you Are sittfnj?:. atour<d the ^ou^i?, b^^rcd and ^ad, do these cotrymercials 
rjit.fe /<^u feci tetter or urjx%tl 

Ffc&L ^EHLK mUI TH£ FEEL UOH%t 

i 

S 

o 

ERIC 



H«M art some quetti<ms about you and your £amilyt 



ikm old^aM you? 



jreara old 



Am you a boy or a girl? 

BOY 



/ • 



• " ■ r * 

How mXL do you <lo in school— how good are th« gijades on your report card? 



VERY GOOD 



PREm GOOD 4 . KOT SO <300D 



Khat kind of job does your father pr i»other |RRr» right now— what da they do at 
work? , - . 'I , 



^ 



i 



HERE A«E PICTURES FROM FOUR CEREAL COMMERCIALb SHOWN ON bATURDAY MORNING. . 

FOR EACH FICtUREt TEtt US 1f6u MUCH YOU WATCH THAT PART OP THE COMMERCIAL. «««« 
EVEN THOUGH THE COHHERCIAIS SHOW LOTS OF DIFFERENT THIKCS> WE WANT Ig KNOW 
WHETHER YOU WATCH THE FART OF THE COMMERCIAL SHOWN IN THE PICTUaB% ^ 




POST RAISIN BRAN ^ Whet« thft mn 
in the bolt says tb«re is only one 
thing missing £ rem this bresKl^istt 



How touch do you watch this pert? 
ALWATg_ USUALLY SOMEXIHES NEVER 




TRIX I Wh«r« the tti% rabbit Is 
thU mlXktiMin when the kids find out 
there is not enough milk lor 
bresklests 



How much do you wetch this part? 



ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVER 





CHEERIOS: Where the shadow of^ 
father and child Hying a kite is 
shown with the breakfast foods: 

How much do you watch fhis part ? 



CIHNAMON CRUNCH ? Where they shpw a 
bowl of Cinnambn Crunch on the breakfast 
cable along with other foods; 

How much do you watch this part? " 



ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVER 



ALWAYS"^ USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVER 




REESE'S PEAKUT B0TTE8 GUP i A man eating 
a chocolate bar walk«.down stairs and trlps^ 
U« crashes into a boy eating peanut butter* 

When this cotanercial com%B on TV, 
how mich do you watch it? 

ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETlMfeS NEVER 





EAT BREAKFAST DON't PASS TT UP^ When 
the teacher talks» the boy doesn't have 
enoui^ energy because. he didn't eat a good 
brwk£ast* The next aay^ he goes back 
ups'tairs and eats a- good breakfast. 

When this comercial conies on TV» 
how much do you watch it? 



ALWAYS USUALLY 



bOMETIHES 



NEVER 



There are lots ot coramercials £or breakfast Cjgfeals * Whei\ these ccismercia 
come on TV on Saturd^iy mornings^ how tsuch do you watch tHem? 

■ - . 1 

ALWAYS USUALLY SOMEHMES NEVER » 



There are also lots o£ cotmerclats tot candy . When these commercials come on 
TV on Saturday roomings, how much do you watch them? 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY 



SOMETIMES 



NEVER 



In the last year, about how many cavities have you had in your teeth? 



CAVITIES 



(number) 



ERIC 
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Hire H a list of bre^aist cereals* (For eadi onet make a mark ahowiffg 
whathtr you tat that kind of cereal a lot» ao»ti»ts> or ajteoat »»yyy» ) 

.A LOT SOMETIMES AUtOST HIVBR 



AX.PKA BITS.... 

WH&ATIBS 

BOO BERRY 

QUAN6ER00S.... 
SUGAR SHACKS.. 

CHCCRIOS. 

PJSBBC.E.S....... 

CORN FLAKES. . . 
CAPTAIN CRUCH. 

KIX 

RICE KRISPIES. 
COCOA PUFFS. . . 
RAISIN BRAN... 



□ □ 

.□: □ 

G d. 

Q □.'..„■;....□ 

D.. d......;:..D 

□ :□ 

n n... □ 

□.. □ □ 

□ □ .□ 

□ .□.•.f....;..n 

.n □.: □ 

.n.-r □ □ 

.□ □ □ 



How important is it to start your day with a nutritious and balanced break 
fa»t? 

* VERY IMPORTANT PRETTY IMPORTANT NOT SO IMPORTANT 



\ 



3* Vhloh kindA of breakfast foods Mlp mako you strong and haalthy—vhipi ones 
ar« jgood fojp you to oat? Kak« a tASfk showing Khttbtup «aeh. on« is vOry-igKid 
for you, pretty good for you, op. not j> good for you. 

/ VERY GOOD PREmNspOp HOT SO GOOD 

FOR YOU FOR tOU FOR YOU " 

• EGGS AHD BACON 113..'... n.;..,.^.,.GI 

□ n n 
, — , , ^ « t •iww-J* LmmJ 

ORAHGE JUldlG* . • • . ♦ LJ LJ ,*LJ 

, .•..•.••.•LJ,,.,^..,..LJ 

^AST □ „.□: Xi 

SHEET- CBREAI. D □ 

PLAIN CEREAI. □ □ □ . 

CREAM OF WHEAT.... 

POP TARTS n n .....CI 

^ J " ' 

«*. After you see commercials for breakfast cereals on TV, how much do y^ ask 
you^ mother to buy the cereal for you? « ' • 

/ 

/ 1 

A EOT SOMETIMES ' NEVER 



5. When your mother says that ycu can't have a cereal that you ask for, how 
much do you arguo with her? 



A LOT • SOMETIMES NEVER 



r 



erIc 



&t Nhta youx^ »othtr lay^ that you cm^t hwn d ctnal that you a»k fw^ hcur much 
do you git Md at htr? 



A U>T SOMSTIMES H£V£R 



7» inHn you COM hona j5:^'^chool i& tha afttmooiit What do yt}» UiUaXly aat fop 
a aiiadc? (Vrlta tha nama of tha thinpi you i^at«} • * 



6, Hdk laany rulaa do your paranta naka about what kinda of macka you cam aat? 

uns OF wm soke rules do wwb 



* 9. Hon mch do you aak your pai^enta to taka you to driva^in raatauranta Xika 
McOonalda and Burgar King? 

A tOT , Si?HETIKES AtKOST NEVER 

/ i - 

10* Koat caraal and candy haa lota of sugar on iti Do you think augar ia good 
for you? 

YES MAYBE HO , 



11* In the last weak, about how many candy bara hav« you aatan? 

» 

CANDY BARS 



76 



ERIC 



i 



» 12. How often do you cat each of these kinds of candy baj?3? 

. A SOHETIMES ALMOS T KEVER 

SNICXEBS 



.a... □ □ 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE BAR LJ LJ.. l~J 

mUC CUDS....... 

BABY RUTH. 
KIT KAT... 

aioc- 



.□. □ □ 

.Q Q ...lZJ 

•ry^ n n 

:-0'«LXTE. )~~\. <J — I . * . I — i 



How oft«a do you eat these tbinc»? 



POTATO CHIPS. 



PRETZELS. 



ICE CREAM. 



SODA FOB. 



HOT DOGS. 




HAMB 



CHOCot^TE DRIRKS. 



CAKE. 



A LOT SOaCTIHSS ALKOST IflSVER 



COOKIES. 



.□. 
.□. 

'□' 



D 

.0 
□ 

□ 
.□ 
.□ 

.□ 

□ 



ERIC 
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ANACIN ; A graph shows that Anacin works 
fjitttr than aspirin* The graph Is displayed 
on the outline of a woman's head. 

Vhen this commercial comes on TV| 
how much do you watch it? 



ALWAYS USUALLY SOMETIMES NEVER 




DIGSL: This drawing of a person's stomach 
shows how Digel helps to get, rid of Gasid 
Indigestion and trapped gas* 

When this corooercial- comes oa TV, 
how sMich do you watch it? 



ALWAYS 



USUALLY 



SOHETIHES 



NEVER 




SOMlNEX i The mn and wife call up her nwther 
to thank heri because the loother cold him to 
use Sominex sleeping pills* Soir^inejc helps him 
^ fall asleep at night* 

When this coP3?scrclal co?ses on TV, 
how c^ch do you watch it? 



ALWAYS USUALLY 



SOHETIHES 



NEVER 




PEPTO^ ' BlSMOL x The ?san talks about how Pcpto- 
Bistt»l can help get rid of stomach aches and* 
indigestion* The drawing shows how it coats 
the stori^ach* 

When this cornmerclal^ coroes on TV, 
how much dc* you wat^h It? 



ALWAYS 



6 J 



JiSUAU-Y 



SWETIHES 




<1. H6w oftan do yen?, think that p«ople gat stcAach ach«». 

\ 

A LOT . SOMETIMES ALMOST NEVER 



a« How oft«» do you think that p«opl« gat colda? 

A LOT SOMETIMES ALMOST MEVER 

3. How oft« do p«opl« hav« trouW* falling aaltfap at tdght? 

^ " A LOT SOMETIMES * ALMOST MEVER 

\ Vhm patJplt gat . a stoMch acha or a cold, what do.thay usually do about it? 



Shaa paopla gat a stonach acha» how wich doaa it halp if' thay taka somi 
Uidicina? 

VEjRY MUCH' , PRETTY MUCH MOT SO MUCH 

Vban paopla gat a cold, ho/ »uch doaa "jLt halp if thay i^^mjiim ■adicina? 
VERY Hito^^,^ PRETH MUCH HOT SO VOCE 



7, . Whan paopla hava trouble falling aslaep, how wuch' dcaa it ha^ if thay take 

8o«a slaaping pills? 

« 

VERY HUeH PRETTY mCB NOT SO MUCH 

8. Vhw paopla feel aad, hem mch doaa it help th«n feel batter if th^ taka 
I aona pill or Rediclne? 

VERY MUCH PRETTY KXH HOT SO MUCH 



er|c 8 i 



5. When people take some medicine for a stomach ache, how IoH'-* dc^3 it ustally 
take for them to feel better? 

A FEW MINUTES ONE HOUR A FEW HOUFS ONE DAY 



10. When people take soure tsedicine fur a cold, how long does it usually take for 
them to feel better? 

A FEW iMINUTES ONE KOUK A FT^ HOUFS QltE DAY 



When people ha'/e a problem that bothers them, how long does it usually t^^e 
for them to solve it? 

A FEU :«:fljTES QltE HOUR A FEW HOUKS ONE DAY 



12. How often you wcrry 3±cut gettiaj stOTr^ch aches i* 

13. How Qtxtix do >cu worr/ abjut catchiii5 colds? 

LOT SOMETIMIS ALMOST !ffiVES 

i'-i HciTofttn d:- you i^torach aciac^-^ 

to* 

A LOT • $o;-im;-i£S al'^cst »jxves 

LOT SO:irTI."!ES ;\L."OST ^^E'.Xf! 



. Hibsi5-'/au e«t a stomdie ache, how men do you take scT^e R^dioine for it? . 

' USUALLY SOKETIBES I^VER 

Whea you get a cold, hQu much do you take some jsedicine for it? 

ALWAYS -USUALLY SOMETIHES IJEV£R ' 

* » 

b^Sor?" wedicine for a stomach ache, hw mxch does it help you feel 

*ALHAYS . USUALLY . SOHBTIHES HEVER 

i 

19. When you take acme roedioine for a eold, how nmch does it help you feel 
better? , *' ^ * 

ALWAYS • .USUALLY SOMETIMES HEVER - ^ 

^ . • ^ 

20. When you get a cold or a stomach ache, hoV much do your parents Ksat vou to 
take sose medicine for it? 



Xlhays 



USUALLY SOHETlHES IEVER 



31. When people have a stomach aoh^ or a cold, what do you think is the be^t 
thing for them to do? 



22. If you had a cold, how rany aspirin should you take to feel better? 



23. If you take a lot of roedicine, can thi^edicine make you sick? 
. YES PiAYBE NO 



Is it OK to t.ike aspirin- if you are not really sick? 
YES FiAYBE j NO 



Htm are soae kinds of pills a^d drugs that nam people use. For each o»e, 
wrJc Khethfr it i» a good thing or a bad thing for people to u»e: (If you 
are not sure, write a question mark.) 





GOOD THING 




BAD THIHG 


Aspirin 


□ 

• • 


n 


□ 


Sleeping pills 




U 


. □ 


"Uppers" 


□ 


□ 




"Downers" 


□ 






"Dope" 








> 

"Grass" or "Pot" 


. □ 


□ ^ 


□ 



4 




. Table 1 

mmsioH mmm nrttmst m gpa&e» stx mcui statos of child 







f-5th 


€-7th 




7 


High 

♦status 


tow 






H*'»i28 


H«360 


K«H15 


M«32i 


Hs3*t2 
















Bugs EoTiny 




21% 




2i*% 


29% 


35% 






m- 




28% 


23% 


30% 


Scooby Doo 




38% 




t*6% 


37% 


52% 


Inch High Priv^rte 
Eye 




20% 


26% 


23% 


23% 


27% 


I D3C»eam of Jearmie - 




26% 


22% 


Hl% 


28% 


36% 




23% 


12% 


18% 


« 

16% 


1'*% 


18* 


Speed Buggy 


fl% 


25% 


3H% 


32% 


28% 


36% 


Star Trek 


25% 


26% 


34% 


18% 


25% 


27% 


Josie and the 
Pussycats 


33% 


16% 


21% 


27% 


18% 


29% 


Peebles and Banmt 
Bamm 


30% 


20% 


19% 


29% 


20% 


28% 


National News at 
6:30 p^m* 


11% 


18% 


16% 


1H% 


16% 


12% 


Aiaerican Bandstaj^ 


20% 


23% 


17% 


26% 


20% 


23% 


Midnight Special 


22% 


2f% 


2f% 


23% 


26% 


21% 


In Concert 


22% 


3«t% 


32% 


** 

26% 


t 

29% 


28% 


Soul Train 


19% 


16^5 




20% 


17% 


20% 
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Table 1 (continued) 



^ ^ 


• 


^-5th 








High 


Low 


Viewirig Tfieasurcj - 


grade 


grade 


Male 


Female 


status 


status 


About hov many hours 






- 








do you spend watching 














television on an aver- 














age evening, between 














8:00 and 11:00? 








< 


• 


- 


3 hours 


45% 


364 




36% 


33% 


44% 


2 1/2 ho^i?8 


13 


16 


11 


16 


, 16 <- 


, 13 


2 hours 


Id 


25 


21 


21 


27 


17 


1.1/2 hours 


11 


14 


10 


15 


14 


14 


1 h6ur 


10 


7 


7 


, 9 


8 


8^ 


1/2 hour 




2 


3 


3 




3 


0 hours 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Mean hours 


2.3 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


2^,3 


AVERAGE VIEWING ACROSS 














TEH SATURDAY HORNING 














PROGRAMS 










• 




View a Lot 


36% 


22% 


28% 


28% 


25% 


32% 


View Sometimes 


33 


.33 . 


31 


34 


33 


32 


Vrew Almost Never 




U5 


41 


38 


^2 


35 



c 



AVERAGE VIEWING ACROSS 
FOUR TEEN^E PROGRAMS 



View A Lot 21% 24% 

View Sometimes 21 26 

View Almost Never 58 ' 50 



22% 

21 

57 



24,% 

25 

51 




23% 

23 

54 
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; Table 2 

A^TTENTION TO SPECIFIC TV COMMERCIALS, BY GRADE-, SEX AND SOCIAL STATUS OF CHILD 











-> 






t 




• 4- 5th 


6-7th 




High 


Low 


Typ^of 


Amount 


grade 


grade 


Male Female 


status 


status 


commercial:- 


of vH^ewing: 






• M=360 N=415 


N=321 


N=3»»2 



Anti-smoking PSAs — 
(average of 2 ads) 



Always 


26% , 


25% 


27%. 


24% 


26% 


25% 


# Usuallv 


27 


33 


29 


31 


32 


29 " 


Sometimes 




34 


34 


35 


34 


34 


^ Never 


13 


8 


10 


10 


8 


12 


Anti-littering PSAs ~ 














(average of 2 ads) 














" Always 


30% 


38% 


35% 


33% 


37% 


32% 


Usually 


32 


30 


32 


3d 


32 


30 


Sometimes . 


32 


2't 


27 


29 




' 31 


Never 


6 


8 


6 


8 


o 


7 


Seat belt PSAs ~ 










- 




(average of 2 ads) 




• * * 










Always 


18% 


i»f% 


16% 


16% 


16% 


15% 


Usually 


21 


25 


22 


24 


Mil 
24 


22 


Sometimes 


28 




32 


31 


32 


30 


Never 


33 


27' 


30 


29 


28 


' 33 


Medicine commercials — 








• 






(average of 4 ads,*ll -,2S6) 














Always 


8% 


5% 


Vl 


« 

6% 


6% 


8% 


Usually 


25 


15 


20 


17 


15 


21 




50 


53 




50 


S&' 


49 


Never 


I? 




19 


27 


23 


. 22 


Toy cfonjjr^rcials 














(average of 3 ads) 














Alv^ayo 


m 






9% 


s 13% 


12% 


tteually 


22 


20 


J-^ 


18 


)22 


21 




»1 




t*i' 


m 








20 


5f3 


J.*3 


7% 


n 


22 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Tvoe of Amoun't" 


U-5th 








nxgn 


Low 


coniinepcial ! * O'f. vipwlna* 






IjaXe 


X eniaxe 


status 


status 


Hygiene commercials — 


f 


















J 


























1 7^ 




X l7i 


XO^ 


Usual Iv 


( 24 






9^ 


9fi 


' oil 


Some'tiinGs 








HO 


ill 


iin 

HU 






1 7 


90 




XD , 


Xo 


Candy commercials — 








* 






faveracT^ o^F 2 ads) 




















/ 








Always 


25% 


^ 17% 


20% 


21% 


7%' 


.7% 


Usually 


2U 


35 


31 


29 


. 46 


38 


Sometinvss 


43 


41 


^0 


44- ' 




■ 34 


Never 


8 


7 


Q 


6 


X 


91 
«x 


Cereal c^iantrcials — 


• 












(average of U ads, 
nutrritrion narir^ M - SO&'l 
















• 


• 




t 




* ^ Always 




10% 


15% 


16* 


16% 


16% 


Usually 


24 


21 


22 


24 


23 


24 


* S^ofnetrimes 


' 33 


40 


36 


43 


40 


3Q 


^ Never 


21 


29 


27 


16 




91 


AVERAGE ACROSS ALL' TWEm- 














SIX COHKBRCIALS 














Always 


20% 


m 




18% 




16% 


Usually 


25 




24 


24 


25 


25 




M 


42 


40 


42 




33 




• 


20 


* 


18 


19 


20 



m 



Table 4 

LIKING FOR SPECIFIC TV COMMERCIALS, BY GRADE, SEX AND SOCIAL STATUS OF CHILD 



U-5th 6-7th " ^ High Low 

grade grade Male Female ' Status Status 
Cyirnnercial: ^ N=3if7 ^=428 N=360 N=m5 N=321 ^ N=342 

t- 

These' pictures tell people that - ^ 

the best way to fight pollution * . * , ; 

i3 right at our fingertips. When 

you see someone making pollution . 
or litter, you should point it • * . 

out» (two pictures shown) How 

much do you like "this commercial? • ^ . 

N=:755 

Very much 24%' 26% 29% 20% 27% ' 24% 

. . , Pretty much 47 49 46 51. 48 ^49 

Hot so much 29 25 25 29 25 27* 

CLEARASILj Several kids play 
catch with tubes of Clearasil 
skin cream* They at^y that 
Clearasil is**tbe ttost serious 
kind of blemish "medicine you 

can get without a t^tNescriptxon ^ ^ * 

pass it onV vtwo pictures shown) * . : 

How much do yoiJ like this 
commercial? ' 

H-709 . ' \ 

^ ^ Very much 3t ^% 2% ' . ^ 3% 3% 

Pretty much 23 33 20 35 . 30 27 

ikt so much 74 6^^' 78 62 67. 70 

4 



mom PENCIL SffAPPEiffiR.> Ther^i is 
,a new' coJt^wrcial fehcdng >at boy mint 
a Snoopy pencil sharpener • To ir^fce 
it work, he puts a per*cil into 
doghou!?e that Snoopy is aittinp! on. 
(two plcture^^ shown) Hs^^ch do 























01 





Table U (continued) 



y •^-Sth 6-7th High Low 

Cpnunercial: - cl^ grade grade Male Female status' >status 



I 



KENNER TOWER AND T-T-P CYCLES: ♦ .The ^ ^ ' 

TIP motorcyples shoot off the tower, ' . " t ^ 

bounce off walls, flip upside down, ^ * 

and do wh^elies. (two pictures . ^ - ; - ' " 

.showrt) How much do you like this 
commercial? ^ 
N=746 • y 

Very much 13% 4% * 14% 3% 7% . , 8% 

\ Pretty much .3b 26 38 19 28 ^ 28 

Not so much 57 70 48 78 J 65 > 6H 

Here are pictures from some PEP5J . ' * ' \ 

commercials. They show young peb- \ 
pie from the **Pepsi Generation"' 
who are "feeling free" ^ and having - 
lots of fun riding bike^, washing 
car, and riding baloons* (four " » 
pictures shown) How much do yba 
like these commercials? ' 

N=755. - ' . . 

. ' Very much n 37% 35% . 27% 44% 40% 33% 

Pretty much .47 52 - 54 ^ 45 .! 47 51 \ 



'>^VERAGE ACROSS ALL FIVE, COUffiRCIALS 



^ot so much 16 13 - -19 ' 11' 13 ' '16 



Very much 18% 14% 16% ' 15% 15% 

Pretty much 37 3a 38 36 . 37 38 k ' 

Not: much ' 45 48 . ^ 46 48 " 47 ^ 47 

, . • . • 



Table 5 



, CHILDREN'S O^NIONS ABOUT TELEVISION ADVERTISING," BY GRADE, SEX AND SOCIAL STATUS 



— — ^ i& . 


^-''-^^ 4-5th 
Opinion item:- grade 

N=3H7 


6-7tV 

grade 

N=428 

r, 


Hale 
N=360 


Female 
N=415 


High 
status 
N=321 


Dow 
status 
N=342 


Do you think they should take all 
the commercials off of TV on Satur- 
day mornings? 








27%^ 
31 . • 
% 42 


• 


Yes H5% 
Maybe 25 
Ho . ^ 30 


23% 

33 . 


38% 

27 

35 


29% ' 

31 

40. 


37% 

29 

34 


Some commercials come right in the 
middle of TV programs. How rtuch 
doei- this bother* you when, they stop 
the program to show commercials? 













Bothers a lot 82% 76% 81% 77% 77% 

Bothers sometimes 13 22 ' 15 20 20^. -^"^^^ 

Bothers never. * 5 2 4.3' *3., 3 

A 

(Here cire ^pictures from the Pepsi 
commet*cia J.S . They show young peo- 
ple from the "Pepsi Generation** who 
are **feeling free" and having lots 
of fun riding bikes, washing car$, 
, and riding balloons. When you are ^ 
sitting around the house, bored and'^ 
sad, do these commercials make you 
fetel better or uorse? 




Feol worsu 29t» ^ 16% . 30% ^ 16% ^0% ^ 24% 

About the s ?fnt^ ^ so'' 56 ' 52 *^ 53 52^ 53* H 

Te^l better 21 ^ 28 * 18 31 ^29 23 



» Table 6 

.BELIEF. IN TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, BY GRADe"» SEX AND SOCIAL STATUS OF CHILD 







6-7th 




High ^ Low 


Belief item: 


grade; 


grade 


Hale Female 


/ status status 




N=3if7 


N=U28 


N=360 N=m5 


N=321 N=:3«+2 








1 





CLEABASIL: Several kids play catch 
with tubes of Clear asil skin cream. 
They say that Clearasil is the most 
serious kind of blemish medicine 
you can get without a prescription — 
pass it on I (two pictures shown) 
Do you believe that Clearasil is 
really the most serious kind of 
blemish medicine you can get wit]^- 
out a prescription? > 

Maybe 
No 

KENNER TOVER.AND T-T-P CYCLES: The 
TTP motorcycles shoot off the tower, 
bounce off walls, flip upside down, 
and do wheelies/ (two pictures 
shown) Do you believe that the TTP 
cycles really can do &11 the things 
they show in this commercial? ^ 

* ' \ 

^ Yes 
\_N>Hayb^ 

O/Saturday mornings, they show 
commercials for the VERTIBIRD 
HELICOPTER AJID RESCUE SHIP. Havo 



10% 11% 11% 

60 * 62 57 
30 27" * 32 



40 

U6 



\ 

12%^ 

^2 . 



you ever playad with^^^rtibird? 
IF YES: Is- .the real VERTIBIRD r 
^ bc^irer or wors^ -tfian the one thaty 
^ they show tnMJjw;? coj^tr^^rcial^^^ 









% 



















1^% 

39 

1*2 



19-1 



■11%- 

25 



^8% 
45 



11% 

63 
26 



13^ 
45 



63 
28 



12% 

45 

43 



m 
so 



o 
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Table 6 (continued) 



















J- » 

Belief item: 


4-5th 


6~7th 


Male ' 

J- 




. High 


Low 


grade 


grade 


Female 


status 


status 


* 

Do you think thiat TV commercials 






% 








always- tell the truth? IF NO: 








t 






^•fhich commercial is not true? 










0 




• 

If 


29% 


19% 


, 25% 


22% 


19% 


27% 


T 


71 


81 




78 


81 


73 . 


" almost all ads 


7 


12 . 


'8 


12 


11 


10 


' . ' — cosmetic ad 


18 


15 


11 


21 


15 


18 


^ — toy ad- 


7 


8 


8 


8 


10 


7 


— car ad 


3 


6 


6 


3 


5 


5 


— candy ad 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 , 


— drug ad 


0 


2 


1 


• 1 


•2 


1 


— cereal ad 


0 


1 


0 . 


' 1 


0 


1 


— store ad 


0 


1 


2. 


0 


1 


1 


— restaurant ad 

— other ad 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 . 


10 


9 


10 


9 


12 


— ncuie mentioned 


26 


24 


28 


, 22 


26 


17 


IF NO AND MENTIONED AD: Why do 














you think it isltpMr true? ' N = 403 














— message reality test 


.15% 


26% - 


17% 


25% 


24% 


23% 


— experience with. product ' 


10 


11 


8 


13 


12 


11 


* — other' experiences 


6 


8 


7 X 


• 7 


6 


8 


— advice from others 


1 


1 




1 


2 • 


1 


— other reason 


10 




7 . 


- "^6 


6 


7 


— no reason given 


S8 


50 


60 


4? 


50 


50 



\ 
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Table 7 

PREDICTORS OF BELIEF IN TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 



* • 


-n — — 


Belief item: 






Coniimeroials 


Believe 


Believe 


Believe 


Predictor "variable : 


tell truth 






Vertibird 


— z ' : ^ 

Saturday morning exposure index 


+ .20 


+ .07 


+ .10 


+,-10 


Prime-time exposure index 


+ .08 


+ .01 


+.03 


, +.04 


Hygiene ad attention index 


+ .06 


+ .12 


• +.07 


+ .07 


Toy ad attention index 


+ .15 


+ .07 


+ .22 • 


+ .11 


Advertising liking index 


+ .11 


+ .17 


+.17 


+ .04 

> • 


Grade in school 


-.13 


+ .04. 


+ .01 


-.07 


Sex (male /female) 


-.04 


+ .06 


-.10 


.,-.04 


Scho^stic performance 


-.10 


+ .04 


-.01 


-.•01 


Social st.atus 


-.08 


+ .03 


-.03 


+ .03 



All table entries are correlation coefficients between the predictor variables and 
each of the belief variables. The "commercials tell truth" item was scored 0=np 
and l=yes; the "believe Clearasil" and "believe TTP cycle" items were scored 0=no, 
l=maybe, and 2=yes; the "believe Vertibird" item compared actual experience to 
advertising portrayal, scored O=worse, I=s5rte5 2=better. Item wordings are dis- 
played in Table 6^ ' ^ 
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TABLE 8 

I 

PAjlTIAL CORRELATIONS OF TELEVISIOK VIEtf'lUG AIID ADVERTISHIGTIBSPONSE 
VARIABLES tllTH" DISBELIEF OF ADULT AUTHORITIES 



Television predictor variable: 


^ 2k*ro-order 
correlation 


Fourth«»order 
partial 
,% — ,. _ 


Total -amount of television exposure 


-.07 


-.05 


Attention to hygiene and toy ad? . ^ 


-.U 


-.09 


Disliking for television ads 


+ .08 


^ +.(17 ' 


Disbelief of television ads 


+ .26- 


+ .25 


Disbelief of ads irt general 


+ .3Ui 


+ .23 


Disbelief of three specific ads 


+ .15 


+ .15 



All table entries are computed on H=775 fourth, fifth, sixth and. seventh 
grade students. The criterion variable is Disbelief of Adult-* Autboi?ities 
Index, a sum of -three items measuring whether the child belifeves that 
adults, salesman, and newscasters alv/ays tell the truth* Fourth-order 
partials control for grade, sex, social status, and scholastic performanc 



V r 



CROSS-TABS aimfCTU DIS&tLIEr or tor^imKCI^LS A:^D DISBELtEf OF.ACULT AUmmiTIKS 



Authority dii;lol;*cf itcrr , y^^ jl^, 



Do you thin^: that adults ^h^^^y'^ toll tho truth' 



it-. 



Do you thinV that c>-^L^-*:*n --Iv-tyc r.^j^n t.^c r^.jt^ 



Vox surr-- • 31 



Co you thirtV that TV n-i^^-r.cii^terr* ilwuyr. 11 f^.c tr*)th^ 



ft,; 



TABLE 10 



COIIDXTXONAL PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BHIIEEH TELEVISION VIEWING AlID 
ADVERTISING RESPOIISE VARIABLES WITH DISBIXIEF OF AQULT AUTHORITIES 



Television predictor variable- 
: 


— 


6-7th 
-grade 


!!ale 


Fep'ale 

n=»»is 


High 
Status 

?!=321 


Low ' 
Status 

ll=3«*2 


Total' television oKposure 


-5 * — 

-.16 


+ ..0« 


-.07* 




-.07 


-.10 


Attention to hygiene and toy ads 


-.12 


-.09 


-.11 


-.09 


-.13 


-.li 


Sislilcin? for fttelevision ads 


+ ,11 




+ .0*3 


+.11 


+ .20 


+ .03 


Disbelief of television ads 


+ .29. 


+ .22 


+ .17 


+ .32 


+ .28 


+ .2U 



All table entries are computed on n=775 fourth., fifth, sxHth and seventh grade 
students. The criterion variable is Disbelief of Adult Authorities Index, The 
partial correlations are computed separately; for each coptingent condition sub- 
group, while controlling for grade, sex, status, and scholastic performance 
(excludins control variable when it is a conditional variable). 



« 




J 
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Table 11 



PARTIAJL CORRSLATIOHS BETHEBli PUBLIC SERVICE AiaiOlSICEMEIIT EXPOSURE 
ittID ORIEHTATIOIIS SMOKING, LITIERIHG MID SEAT BELTS 

♦ I 

. - , * - - ■ - - ■- - ■ ' -- 



Zero-order 
corj^latiOT 



Fo\irth-order 
partial > 



Belief thftt sr/jokjta^j causes cancer 

FVequea<y of teiiipg parents to stop srnoking 

Persoaai intention not to stroke 

Disapproval of lixterii^B ' 
Rc^quency of telling others to stop litteri 
Personal noo-liti^ring behavior* 

Belief that st^at faults help save lives 
.Approval of se^i? belts 



Personal use oJf seat belts 
. SEAT mh THEEX; 




-.05 


-.05 




'Ik 


+.09 


+»10 


-4I2 


-.11 


-*02 


-.02 


t.09 


+.10 


+ .18 


+.19 


+•05 


+.05 


+»17 


+.19 




i ^ 


* 


1 ■ 


+ .07 . 


+,^08 




/ 


+.03 


,,+.02 


+.05 . 


« 

+.05 


+ .00 


* +.07 



All table entries are computed on 1^^775 fourth, fifth , six^V^d seventh grade 
students. 'Ifhe predictor variables correspond to the set of criterion variables: 
Amti-Smoklng Exposure Index, Anti-Littering Exposure Index, and Seat Belt 
Ei^osure Index, each a product of' degree of attention to representative public 
service i^ouncetDents tioes the ansount of TV viewing during period when PSA*s 
a» shown. Fourth-order partiais control for grade, sex, social status, and 
scholastic performance • 
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TABItE 12 



CROSS-TABS BETHEEf? EXPOSURE TO ANTI-rSMOKING PSA§ m SMOKING ORIENTATIONS . 



• - in r -n 1 II - • 

* ■ : 


Amount of Exposure: . 




Light 


Heavy 


.Snoking orientation item: 


Nx392 


H»383 


^ * 

Whtn you get olde^p, will you smoke ciga^ttes? 










f w 


1 Mayoe 


22 


2g 






67 


* . ♦ 

How ^oftftn do vou tell vour i5arents to stot> 




• 


' smoking cigerettes? ^ ' . . 






. A lot 


21% 


31% 


' . Sometimes 


18 


21 


* Alfftoat mmT 


' IS 


15 


They don^t smoke 


H2 


33 


yDo you think that amoking cig«j?ettes causes 






diseases like lung cancer? ' 






Yes . 


84% 


8tf% 


Haybe 


Vi 


13 . 


. No 


2 


3 



ttiSU: 3.3 



CROSS-TABS BETWEEN EXPOSURE TO ANTJ-LITTERIMG PSAs Atn» LITTERING ORIEKTATIONS 



'Amount of Exposure f 



Littering ox*ientation item: 



N»380 



Yes 

Maybe 

No 



If 



NS395 



Is it really icipoKant for people to stop being 
Xitterbugs? . ' - . 



97% 
2 
1 



/ When you see soojeone throwing litter on the ground, 
how often do you tell them to stop being a litterbug? 

' , A lot 

Sometimes 
Alswst never 



4 



1h% 
kl 

35 o 



25% 

51 

7H 



When you havte litter, how often do you throw_i*_jlnto--"' 
a trash can? _ ' . - ^ 



A lot 

Soketirces 
Almost never 



62% 
33 
5 



69% 
27 
If 



CROSS-TABS mmX( EXPOSUBP TO SEAT mhj PSAs AND SEAT BELT ORIENTATIONS 



Amount of rxpoeure: , 



"Seat Belt orientation item: 



When yott ridsi in a car, how often do ytJU buckle up . , • * 
youp aeatbel^? , ^ 

;('. A lot ■ ' . 2«*% ■ 

Soroetitiws^ 28 
'\ Almost iS«ver IS 

Do you think j that* seat belts help save people's lives 
f in a car ac9jj]dent? • ^ ^, 

* „ - Yes ' " ' I «48% 

. . ■ ' , . Maybe ' . . V»»S 

No . 7 



Heavy 
Ns391 



2«4% 

30 

H6 



38 
8 



Is it a good i;dea for people, to wear seat *«»it3? 

: . Yes 67% 

• - 'i' Maybe * 31 

' , • No • » ■ 2 



69% 
26 



TABLE 15 

t 

CONDITIONAL PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BEJHEEH PUBLte SERVICE ANNOUNCEIiENT EXPOSURE 
""m ORIENTATIONS* TOVhWi S«0KXN(3, LlfTERlNG, AND SEAT BELTS ' 







6- 7th 






High 


.Low 


PSA variable: 


grade 


grade 


Hale 


Female 


status 


Status 




Ns3«t7 


N=H28 


' N,=360 




N=321 


Ns3H2 


Antl-stnoking 'index 

V 


+.17 


-.16 


-.ou 


+.01 


-.11 


. +.03 

♦ 


Anti-litterlng index 


+.20 


+ .16 


+ .20 


+.16 


+ .20 


+ .A6 




s 












Scat belt iodex 


+ .13 


+ .0U 


+ .1S 


+ .01 ^ 


^.05 


' + .07 



Aj-i table entries are computed on Hs775 fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
st'udents. Predictor variables are Anti-Sraoking Exposure Index, Anti-Littering 
Exl^osure Indeit, and Seat Belt Exposure Index, respectively. Partial correla- 
tions , are comj^uted separately for each contingent condition subgroup, while 
controlling for grade, sex, status, and scholastic performance (excluding con- 
trol variable when it is a conditional vaJ^iab^e). ' • ♦ 
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, ■ ■ . . TABLE 16 

'''•„* • . . 

PARTIAL CORRIXATIONS BETHEEH HYGIEtJE ADVERTISING EXPOSURE AHD HYGIEflE ORIENTATIONS 



A . . ..| 1 , . IL IJLW l' 1 1 III J • 

H/giene orientation variable: 


} 

Zero-order 
correlation 


1 ' ' y ■ ' 
# » 

Fourth-order 
partial 


Fifth-order 
pactlal 


Knowledge, about deodorant and mouthwash products 




+.06 


+.06 


Perceived frequency of people usinjpj deodorant,-^* 
tnouthwash an<4 acne cream products 


+^ 30 

1? 


+.28 


+ .26 


Belief in ii«portance t>f using deodorant and 
mouthwash 


+ .22 


+.19 


+.18 


Belief that^ skin cream better than tsoap for acne 

* 




+.13 


+.13 


Personal concern about body odor-^nd acne 


' +.20 


+ .17 


+ .IU 


Personal frequency of using mouthwash and 


+ .29 


+.25 


' +'.23 



^ acne cream 

All table entries are corriputed on H-775 fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grade students* 
Predictor variable is Hygiene Advertising txposure Index^ a product of the degree of^ 
attention to five representative hygiene colttnorcials times* the amouftt of TV viewing dur- 
ing periods when hygiene cbmxpcfcials are^shown. Fourth -order partiala control for grade, 
sex, social status arid scljolastic performance. Fifth -order p^^rtials also control for 
talking about hygiene. ^ - 
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Table 17 ■ 
CROSS-TABS BETlfECU UYGIEUE ADVERTISIIIG EXPOSURE AUD HYGIEHE CPJSCTATXOMS 



Amount of Exposure: 



Hygiene orientation item: 



^ What are some of the- reasons why people use. deodorants 
* under their arms? (open-end ;^m\iltiple responses coded) 

To prevent smelX 
To keep dry 
- So won't stain clothes 

So won't offend others 
Other reason 

tthat are some reasons why people use ^uthwash, like 
Scope and ListSrine? (open-end*, multiple responses 
coded) * .^^ 

To prevent bad breath 
To have cledin breath 
So won* t offend others 
Itt combat genss 
Other reason 

^ ' • 

Crest axi^ Close-Up are two kinds of toothpaste. Cam 
you think of any difference between tHese two tooth- 
pastes? (open-end;' first reason coded) _ . 

Uo, no reason 

/ Yes; physical property 

Yes! *has fluoride 

. , Yes: mouthwash attribute 

Yos; prevents cavitieo 

Yes; tnakcs whiter' teeth 

Yes: gives sex appeal 

Yes? other reason 

Yes; no reason given 



58% 
13% 

2% 



'25% 
13% 

n 

5% 



33% 

25 

15 

8 

5 

m" 

I 
6 
3 



Heavy 
N=392 



Writs dow/ the names of as wany underarnJ deodorants as 
you can think of; list .the brand names, 'liJce 'Right Guard 
or Sure: . ' . 



None ^ - ' 


9% 


8%. 


One ' 


' • 11 


10 


Two . - 


16 ' 


2i 


Three 


22 


20 


Four 


3«f 


31 


Five or f^ore 


8 


10 



61% 

3% 

6% 



65% 
21% 
13*^ 
8% 
5% 



31% 
25 
15 
' 6 

8 

3 

0 
10 

2 
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Tahie 17 (contina»:?d) 



Amount of Expqsure! 

Hygiene orientation itcna Lip;ht Heavy 



Bow in^y adults se underarm lieodorants? 



Bow mahy aduiti?^ use trouthw^sh? 



Everybody 


13% 


21% 


Kost adults 


75 • 


70 


Some adults 


12 


8 


Nobody 


0 


• I 


Everybody 


2% 


6% 


Host adulty 


»*2 


52 


Some adults 


55 


,«1 


Nobody 


1 


1 



How many toenagerr, utse skin cream to get rid of 
blemishes? 



Everybody ' 2^ 5%- 

Host trjwar^n-: * 58 

Some tet'na^ors i>2 3b 

Nobody . ^2 .1 



How important is it for piiople to use deodorant? 



Very important 30% 50% 

Pretty itnportant 58 
Not so itnportant 12 



p 

iDo people really need to use iMuthwash to be popular 
with their frien Is? 

' " Yes , IH% 2H'l 

Maybe ^ 51 W 

Ko 35 31 

What Is the best thing to do to get rid of blemishes? 

Use &kin creasr. (like Clearasil) ' 57% 

Uash with regular scap «»8 38 

neither circled ' 8 ' - 5 



\ 
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I Table 17, (continued) 



/ , Amount of Exposure \ 

Hygieoe orientation Itc-m " hi?)xX Heavy 

Kow much do you iott^ about off eroding people with your 
body odor? ' , ^ * 

* ' Vor/ much 19% 29% 

♦ ' ^ Pretty much 31* 30 ^ . 

Not so much ^ 50 W . 

How rctuch do^lTou uorr/ atout blcrnishes or pimples on 
your face? 

Very much 30*S 

Pretty much 33 32 

Hot so much • . 37 24 

^ Hovi often do you m%k trouth'^/ash^ 

A lot 8% 21L^ 

• . ^ Almost never ,49 31 

" ' How often do you use* skin cream on your face? 

A lot 10% 21% 

SoTOtimoB 29 ^ 31 

Almoct never 61 

How oftei1« do you talk ulth your p^orents or friends 
about $kln creams? , ] 

' ; JLot 2% 5% 

Sometimes 13 21 



;AlirK)st never * ^^ 85 7<* 



How often 4o you t^k wii*r your parents or friends ^ 
obctjt mouthwash? . " " ^ 

, . ^ . A lot 2% 4l 

Scmetimcs ^ 11 18 

Almost never * 87 78 

How oft^n flo you t.ilk yrith your p.3firents or frierrdt- 
about deodorants? 

A lot . 2% Tl 

Sometimes 1^ l^ 

^ <- ' * 'Alf^-^^st i^ewr 82 7u 
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TAPLf, I'' 



^/^^^^Went^^^ item; 


- 


Frequency of 










Otie/Fivc 




Tw<fnty/ 
Thirty 


r-rty/ 














SNOOPY mmi SHASPDJEP; How ^^uch 
yoa Xike this ccw^rclal? 
. N=707 

Pretty much 
Hot lio -siuch 


7 




• * 


* 

* 

SI 


IS J. 


Do you have one cf theae Sn^-^py 
pencil 8h:irpeRoro? HO- Do you 
;mnt to g€t^ one? 












< 

1 ^ Have or w^nt 

Maybe want 
Don't want 


111 

7^ 


l6^ 

19 


;i 

^9 


?1 


18 

«49 



lost of non-responie on the firt^t item is due to the %^ children in the 'V^onc*' 
posure catc»gor/ who did not evaiuate their liklnf; of the cc^rri^rcial* On the seccrt'l ^ 
Item, only chiidr0r4 owned one of the pencil r;harf«enera-i for the dfiaiyrJst th*:>y 
were coidjined wit'i the children wlp wantel to f3et one.. The distribution ^r^f rec.pon- 
dents on the expoaure v^arioble is colliipsed fro^* ei^ht to five cati^gorles to pro- 
vide a stable n\rher of caser**. 

/ 
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PASTIAL COK^JJEXATIONS.Or ITLEVISIOH ':XPOSURE A^O TOY ABmTISflG EXPOSURE 

t?ITH KATESmiSTIC ORIDITATIOHS *' . * \. ' 



Variables; , , ' ^* . 


Zero-'order 


• 

Toarth-order- 




correlation 


partial 


I^n^^reuoe for material goodr,^ by television expDsupe 


* 

< 


-7-" ■ . 


Freferpnco for mterlai gooda, by toy ad cNpost^ire 
* • - • « - 







All table entries are co'^puted on fouirth, fifxh^ sijithV an^ seventh ^rade students. 

Predictor variables ^re Ca) ':!e^eral Television Ev^pc^iure Index, a sum of the amount, of 
viewing of Saturday ??5oming progra^^e apd nuutt>er hours viewed during evenit?g prtiso- 
xim^ ai5d (tj) Toy Advert E5^os.ire Jijdex, a product of the degree of attention to 
three rcpres^Jitative toy ccyn^rcials n^^s anmmt of viewing of Saturday rmsmlng pro- 
tTa^^^. Toiarth-arder parti-:iis control for grade* sex, social .r.tat\is and scholastic 
pert orr-anc^ * ^ ^ ' ' 



1 



•TABLE 21 



PARTIAL CROSS-TABS BSTTWEES ETXPOSURS TO ADVERTISIKG AKU • 
' MATERIALISTIC ORIEHTATXONS » COOTROLLIKG GRArS- IK SCHOOL 



Atriount of Exposure: 


Materialistic orientation item? 


NS385 


Heavy 


Do you think that the kids who have the ts^ost toys are 
the BK>st happy kidS? 






Yes 
No 

*■ 


5% 
61 


12% 

33 

55 


Do you think that the rt^^x irrportaat thing is to have 
lota of itioney? r 

" Yes ^ 
Maybe 

* Hd . • 


10% 

17 

73 


\ 18% 
22 
60 


often <Jo you buy things so you can show off to 
your friends? 

A lot • 

Sometitnes 
Aljcost never 


2% 

as 

63 


6% * 
41 

53 


If you had to choose, would you rather play with a 

toy frotn the store or go piaj at the playground? 






* Play with tcy 

Bcm*t core 

. V ' Play at playground 

* 


6% 
57 
35 


U% 

55 

34 


How iiaportant is it to have nice clothes^ to wear 
at school? 

^ Very itt^^ortant 
Pretty iTr^ortant 
Mot so iidiportant 


V% 

53 
21 


19 


When you are old enough to <^ a car^ which kind 
would Vou want to get? (open-ended) 

Luxury car 

" < - Class car 
* Standard car 

CoR^act car 
Subcc«npact rtTHT 


25% 
.19 
22 
28 
6 


17 
22 

28 
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TABLE 22 . / ' ' 

• • ' , / ' ' ' 

CONDITXONAC PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF TELEVISION EXPOSURE AND 
TOY ADVERTISH(G EXPOSURE WITH MATERIALISTIC ORIENTATIONS 







i|-5th 


5-7th 






High 


. Low' 




^ade 




Male 


Femal* 


Status 


Status 








N=360 


N=ill5 


N=321 


K=3i+2 


Preference for mterial 














goods t by TV exposure 


+ .21 


*.18 


+,xi 


+ .23 


+.1'+ 


+.2»f 


Preference for ?nater£aX 










V 




goodSf by t<^ ad exposure 

« 


+.18 


+ .10 


+,1** 


+ .11 


+ .07 


+ .15 



All table entries ar^ ^^nisputed on Hs775 fourth ^ fifth* sixth and seventh grade 
students. Predictor variables are the General Television Exposure Index and Toy 
Advertising Exposure Index* The partial correlations are coerputed^ separately for 
each contingent condition subgroup* while controlling for grade, sex, status . ^ 
anf^ Tchoiastic perfonnance (excJLuding control variable when it^ a conditional 
variable)* 



Table '>3 

PARTIAL. XORRELATIOI^S BETWEEN {i£DICIKE ADVERTISIIJG EXPOSUKE AND ORIENTATIONS 



Hedicine orientation variable ; 


Zero-or<fer 
correlation 


Four* th«» ot^dar 
'partial' 


Sixth-order 
parti clL 


Perceived frequency of illness in society 


+•19 


+.13- 


+.W 


Perceived freqwncy of people using inedicine ^'•le 


+ .19 


•+.m 


Perceived frequency of sleeping prcblens 


+.07 


+.04 


+.02 


Belief in efficaoir of -^^^ne for others 




+.13 . 


+ .05 


Belief in efficacy of sleeping pills 




+.03 


+.01 


Belief in speed of laedicine relief for 




'+.13 


. +.10 






+.19 


+.14 


irersondix xx^quency ox iijuaj.w.ni^ wa^^^r 




♦.Itf 


+.03 


Efficacy of medicine for self 


+'.22 


+.21 


+.i2 


Approval of iredicine usage for illness 


+.15 


+.15 


+ .12 * 


Approval of aspirin 


- +.0B 


^ +.09 


+.08 


Approval of aspirin usage if not ill 


» +.02 


+.01 


.00 


Approval of mul . iple aspirin usaf^e 


+ .07 


+.05 


+.06 


Approval of sleeping pills 


+ .07 


+.02 


+.01 


Approval of illicit^rugs 


-.05 


-.05 


*^.0i| 


Approval of uppers and downers 


+ .02 


,00 ' 


+.01 


Approval of dope and grasc^ 


-.11 


-.09 


-.08 


Personal frequency of iltoess 


+.15 


•r.lt 




Parental approval of it^dicine ur^ge 
-~ 


+ .23 


+.18 

f 


ft 



All table ^entries are confuted cm K«256 fifth, sixth and seventh grade students. 
Predictor variable is Hedicine Ejqposure Index,^ a product of the degree of 
attention *to four representative rosdicine comimrcials tims the aiwisit of view- 
ing television during periods when medicine ccramercials are shown, fourth -order 
^ -^artials contr>ol for grade, sex, social status and sciiolastic performance. Sixth- 

cDiprder partials also control for persbnal freqi^ncy of illness and pa3?ental 

^i^&PprovaX of mdicine usage. 



TABLE 54 

CROSS-TABS BEtHS^ HEDICIKE ADVERTISING EXPOSURE ANJ) MEDICINE ORIENTATIONg 



• Atcount of Expoeure; 

" Li^ Heavy 

Medicine orietttation item: . . " Nal28 K*128 



How oft«n do you think tt^at people get stowach aches? 



. A lot 

SoTOttimeS' 
\ Alaost wver 


15% 

75 

10 


23% 

65 
12^ 


How often do you think that pcop^Xe get cx>*lds? 


« 




A lot 

Sometltnes | 
Almost never 


27% 
69 


«40% 
53 
7 


How often do people have trouble falling asleep at night? 

. A lot . 
• Sometimes 
AltBOst )tever *- 


21% 

57 
22 


^3% 

se 

19 


Hhen people gejt a stcinach ache, *hat 5o thAr usually do 




• 


Take loediiine 


34% 


45% 


Take spaci^c medicine 


22% " 


17%. 


Rest and taSce medicine 


6% 


11% 


\ See doctor 


6% 


7% 


Rest 

♦ Do nothing 


17% 
8% 


1^ 
2% 


Hhen people get a stomach 'mdie, how much does it help if 
they take some medi^ine^ - 






Very much 
Prfetty much 
Hot so much 


.13% 

67 

20 


" 14% 
70 
16 
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TABt£ 2^ (CpNTINUED) 



Amount of E^cposure; 

Htdicitje c»:*ltnitation item; \" • ^^t ^H^avy ^ 

w : : . :; , 

^When people get a cpld^ i\ow much* does it help if they 
take %oiM midicine? ^ 

- ' Very much 13% 23% 

* Pretty mch' ( , *fO ^ ,60 
Hot so much 17 17 



When 'people have trouble falling asleep ^ how much does 
it help if thejr take some sleepitig pills? 



Very much 22% 18% 

Pretty much 5<f •SS 

Not so much 2if 29 



When pe<?>le ^feel aad» how much does It help them feel 
better if they take some pi'u or medicine? ^ 



Very much ' 6% 6% 

Pretty much 9 2^ 

Hot so much 85 70 



When people take somte 'medicine for a stomach ache, 
hew long does it usually 'take for them to feel better? 



A few minutes . 17% 34% 

One hour .^.^ /39 30 , 

A few houi;^ 31 29 

One day 13 7. 



When peqple take som^a medicitie for a cold^ ho^ long 
does it usually take for thei^jt to feel better? 



A few minutes 13% 19% 

One hour 27 3*f / 

tfcw minutes C8 26 

e diqr . 32 21 



Tfhen people have* a problem thaV bothers them> bow long 
does it usually take for them to solve it? 



A^ few minutes 12% 13% 

One hour 17 22 

A few hours * <f2 36 

One day *^ 29 '^29 
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TABLE 2U.(CbNTIKUED> 





^ — : : : 

of Exposi«re: 


MediQijntt orientation item: 


Li)?ti^t Heavy 
■ ' ^ — ^ 



Hoif often do you Korry* about getting stproa^ch aqjiies? 

A lot 

SOMti 

4k Alniottt never 



\^ * - ^ SoinetiJMis 



ikm often do you worry about catching coldsf 

A lot 

J* . Sometimes 

Almost never , • 

Ho*F often do you get stomach-aches? 

4 

, ' A lot 

' * ' Sometimes 

' ^ ' ♦ ^ Almost never 

Hofr often do you catch colds? 

A Ipt 

* * ^ Soro6time*s 

*iMmost never ♦ 

Hhen you get a stomach ache, Tiow much do you take som 

medicine for it? 

^ . Always 

( \^ , Usually 

\ . • Sc^times 

Khen you get a cbld-i how much dq yoiiMrake some medicine 
for it? * : . 

, Always ' 
Usually 
Sometimes 

^ ^ Heve:? 



5%* 


■ '9% 




38 


71. 

i 


53 


% . 
8t 


16% 




HI 


53 




'8% 


16% 


51 


49 


Hi 
* 


35 






51 


50 


30 


* 30 


9% 


• 

11% 


18 


19 


39 


51 


31* • 


19 

• 


10% 


♦ 

20% 


30 


32 


»»7 . 




if 


6 



TABLE 2H (C0NTINU5D) 



Medicine oria 


station item: 
• 




Iiight Heavy 











Wh«ttyo\i take some medicine for a stomach ajiie, how much 
does it help you ^1 better? 



Always , 11% 

UsuaUy '2*1 ^ *36 

Stometitnes ' • , 39 

Nevep ^ •a? IH 



lo^ it 



When you takc^ aome medicine for a col^, how much dc 
help you feei bettei;*? 

Always^^--^ ,5% 12% 

.U»u*Ily 38 HO 

' ^ - - S:ometipe3 ^ ^ • «fl 39 

--^^^ Never 16 9 

When people have a stomach ache or a cold» Vhat do you 
think is the best thing for them ,to do? (open-ended^ 
multiple responses codiid) 



Should 


take medicine 


22% 


•30% 


Should 


take specific medicine 


■ 5% 


6% 


ShouJ^d 


rest and take medicine 


8% 


11% 


Should 


see doctor 


10% 


, 8% 


Should 


rest 


3S%" 


- 23%= 


Should 


oo nbthijjg 


3% 


•2% 



If you had a cold, how many aspirin should you take td' 
fttX better? {Msi239) 



Thi?ee or wore 9%' 9% 

, Two • 39 S5 

One 43 3tf 

Mone . ,92 



Is it OK to take aspirin if you are not really sick? 



Yes • , 5% 5% 

Maybe 16 " 13 

Ho 79-82 
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TABLE 2t» (CONTINUE) 



Kedfcine ori-jntation item! 



Amount of Expoeuoc^: 
Littht Heavy 



Here are sone kinda of pills and drugs that some people 
use. > Tc(f? each one, narfc whether it is a good thing or a , 
bad tJjds^g for people to use; (If you are not sure, write 
a qutttion mark) 



Aspirin 

(Na25l*) 


Good thing 
In between 
Bad thing 


59% 

, 35 
6 


63% 
32 
5 


Sleeping pills 
(Ns2H9) 


Good thing 
In between 
•Bad thing 


m 

19 
liO 


9% 


"Uppers" 
(Ms2H5) 


Good thing 
In between 
Bad thing 


• 11 

T 83 , 


71 

16 
77 


"DoWners" 
(N-24«l) 


Good thing 
In between 
Bad thing. 


5% 

. 9 
86 


u% 

16 
80 


"Dope" 
(N=252) 


Good thing 
In between 
Bad thing 


if% 
9 
87 


«♦% 
7 

. 89 


"Grass" or "Pot"' 
<N=251) 


Good thing 
In between 
Bad thing 


8% 
17 
75 


6% 
9 
85 
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PARTlAlt' |iK{iELATIONS BETWEEN CEREAL ADVERTISING EXPOSIRE m CEREA|, ORIENTATIONS 



t 
' I 



'Cerea^jprientation variable: 



i 



2!ero-order 
correlation 


Fourth-order 
partial 


+.m 


+.37 


+.27 


+.24 


+.32 


+ .27 


+.20 


+.13 . . 


■ -.03, 


• +.03 


+ .09 


+ .0«* 



Cotwu^Etlti^n of heavily advertised cereal brands 
Con8urq?tion of lightly advertised cereal brands 
Frequenqr reoyest for cereal purchases ^ — 
Frequiihcy of conjflict and anger over cereal denials 
ApprQvlUL of sugar ' 
Humber 6f , cavities io past year 

. ,.. . 

^ ■ — 



All table entries arc cfSs^uted on Na506 fourth » fifthj, sixth and seventh grade 
studvj'ts; Predictor variable is Cereal Exposure Index, a product of the cereal 
adv?ertiating attention item tines the amount of television viewing on Saturday 
lu^'rnlng when these messages are shown. Fourth-order partials control for grade, 
self, social sliratus, and scholastic perforwanec. 



! » 



TABLE 27 " 

PARTIAL CROSS-TABS dETWEElT CEREAL ADV|RTIS11IG EXPOSURE 
AHD CEREAL ORIEHTATI01J3>CONTROLL1NG GRADE IN SCHOOL 



Cereal orientation item: 



Amount of Exposure j 
Light Heavy 



Here is a list of breakfast cereals. For each h 
one, Bsake a mark showing whethoi^ you cat that 
kind x>f cereal a lat, sotqetiTnes, or alcvost never. 



Alpha Bits 


. Eat A lot 


a% 


15% 


Eat SojttetiTnes 


26 


■ 31 




Eat Alitost Yiever 
« 


66 


5«f 


Hheaties 


Eat A lot 




15% 




Eat S.cmetiiff^s 




. 19 




Eat Almost never 


66 


86 

- 


Boo Berr/ 


Eat A lot 


6% 


16% 


Eat Sometimes 


15 


22 




Eat Aljnost never 


79 


. 62 


» 

Quangeroos 


Eat A lot 


31 


7% 




Eat Sometirnes 


5. 


U 




Eat AliQost never 


92 > 


82 




Eat A iot ' 




1 . ■ 25% 




Eat Sometimes 


3U 


. 38 




Eat Almost never 




. 37 


>- * 

Chcerios 


Eat A lot 


2it. *" 


* , 33% 




Eat SometiiTtes 


26i/ 


. 32 




Eat Almost never 


53 ' 


35 


Pebbles 

* 


Eat A lot . 




. ^ 23% 


^ E5t Scnetirner. 






• 


Eat Ataost never 
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TA3LE 27 (CCJiTimjrr) 



Cereal orientation It 



Com Flakes 



Eat A iot 28% 37% 

Eat Sometlron 3** 2? 

Eat AlrKJSt never 38 36 



Captain Cr^onch 



Eat A lot 2Q% 

Eat Som^ti?«t*< 29 ?8 

E::it AlTTOJ^t never 51 30 



Eat A,-, lot 
Eat S^etif^e^ 
Eat Altrar*t' never 



11 

83 



U% 

15 

7u 



Bice Krisples 



Eat A lot 2^^^ 

Eat $c>r.r^tiirrf^*n ^ 37 31 

Eat AifT^Mt novv^r 3? 23 



Cocoa Puffs 



Eat A lot 

Eat ScTretl^er*. 
Eat Almost never 



m 

6u 



25* 
21 



Fair, in Bran 



Eat A lot :^<f 
E^t Sc^eti^^t^s "^7 - 

E^t Aln^o^t ne^J^er 



3Ut 

HQ 



Al :er you see coTrrercials for breakfast cer*fal3i 
on TV, how nuch do you ask youv ^^^th^r to buy 
the cereal for you? 

AsJ^* A lot 
Ask SoT^ti?^^*" 



I2k 
SI 



27^ 

?0 
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TABLE n {comriuED) 



Cereal oriejitation itera: 



4 



Amoimt of Exposures 
lApjit HeaCvy 



Ihen your raothei/says that you can't have a cereal 
that you ask for* hov^ much do you argue with her? 

Argue A lot 
Argue Soisetiwes 
Argue Hever 



32 



20% 
35" 
t»5 



»hen your Mother says that you can't have a cereal 
I3i3t you ask £or.« how imich do you get laad at her? 



Had A lot 

Had Socfsetims 
Mad Never 



15% 

25 
60 



2J»% 
28 



Most cereal ar!4 candy has lots of sugar on it. Do 
yoa think atigar is good for you? 

Yes 

Maybe 

Ko 

Ir* the last year, about how many cavities have 
you ba4 in your teeth? (open-^ndsd) 



Or.e 
IWo 
three 
Four 

Five or six 
Seven or tr-ore 



10% 

38 

52 



37% 
9 

20. 
1^ 

7 

8 

7 



1X% 

32 

57 



32% 
1«* 
23 
8 

9 
6 
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Table 29 



PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUTRITION ADVERTISING EXPOSURE AND NUTRITION ORIENTATIONS 



Hutxdtion orientation variable: 



Beiief in nutritional value' of orange juice 
Ikflief in nutritional value of toaf t 
Belief in nutritional value of plain cereal 
Belief in nutritional value at SHeet, cereal 
IKDEX OF NUXRiriOHAL VALUE OF -EMPHASIZED FOODS 

y - 

Belie! in nutriticncl value of waffles ^ 
fiel$§f in iiiUtritionai value of Poptarts 
^|NDBX OF NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF ADVERTISED FOODS 

Belief in nutritional value of eggs and bacon 
Belief in nutritional vaitie of donuts 
Belief in nutritional value of cresm of wheat 

INDEX OF HUTRITICifAL VAI.UE Oi ilONADVERTISED FOODS 



Zero-order Fourth-order 
coijpelation ' partial 



+.11 
f,22 
+.13 
•t.lit 
+.26 

+.16 
+ .27 

4.28 

+.0U 
+ .21 
13 
+ .23 



+.11 
+ .20 
+ .14 
+ .12 
+ .2S* 

+ ,aJ5> 
+ .22 
+ .2U 

+ .07 
+ .17 
+ .16 
+ .23 



Belief in importance of nutritious and balanced breakfast +.25 



+.2»* 



All table entries are computed on H=506 fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
students. Predictor variable is Nutrition Exposure Inf'px, a product of the degree 
of attention to the nutrition portion of four representative cereal commercials 
plus attention to a breakfast nutrition PSA times the acsount of television viewing 
on Saturday nomings when these messages are shown. Fourth -order partials control 
for grade, sex, social status and scholastic perfomance. * 



ERIC 



CROSS-TABS BETWEEN" KUTRITIOK ADVERTISING EXPOSURE AIJD NUTRITION ORIENTATIONS 



Nutrition orientation item: 



Amount of Exposur^e: 

* Light ^ Heavy ; 
N:=253 N-253 



^Ihich kinds of breakfast foods help make you strong 
and Wealthy which ones are good for you to eat? 
Hake a mark showing whether each one is very good 
for you, pretty good for you, or not so good for you. 



t]^B and bacon 



Very good for you * 72% ^ 78% 
- Pretty good for you 26 * 19 ' 
Not so good for you 2 ' 3 



Donuts 



Orange juice 



Very good for you B% 
Fretty good for you 33 ^ 
Not so good for yqu 59 



Vexy good for you 81% 
Pretty good for you 13 
Not so good for you 6 



11% 
MS* 
Hi 



8h% 
l«f 
2 



Waffles 



Toast 



Very good for you 23% 
Pretty good for you 63 
Not so good for you 1^ 



Very gobd^^or- y4>u^ 30% 
Pretty ^^ood for you 59 
Not sd^'good for you 11 



35% 



Sweet cereal 



Very good for you 7% 9% 

Pretty good for you 2U 33 
Not so good for you 69 58 



Plain cereal 



Very good for yoi 
Pretty good for 
Not so good forj 



ou 



2*1% 

59 

17 



38% 
50 



TABLE 30 (CONTINUED) 



Amount of *Ejqposure: 
Nutrition orientation item: ^iR^t He»vy 



Cream of wheat Very good for you «f7% ^ 60% 

Pretty good for you 37 28 

' ] Not so good for you 16 ' - 12 

m 

« t 

Pop Tarts ^ ' Very good f6r you 12% • 23% 

( Pretly good for you HI 37 

Not so good for you -^7 3H 



HoK lioportant is it to start your day with a 
nutritious and balanced^ i>r«akfas$? 



Very important 57% 7H% 

Pretty important 33 23 

Not so important .10 ^ 3 
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^ , TABLE 32 

PARTJAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CANDY ADVERTISING EXPOSURE AND CANDY ORIBNtATlOMS 



Caodsr orientation variable: 


correlation 


partial 


Conswtion of heavily advertised candy brands 


• 

+ .29 


+ .25 


Conawption of lightXy advertised camdy brands 
lunber of^ candy batte consumed in past week 


+.^ 




' +.10 


+.10 


Apprwal of sugar 


■ . -.06 


.00 


Nunber bf cft\dtie8 in past year 


+ •03 


-.02 , ' 



' *A11 table entries are computed on N=505 fourth, fifth, sixth and. seventh gra^ 
'Students. Predictor vaf table is Candy Exposure Index, a product of the candy 
advertising attention item plus the degree of attention to two representative 
can^y coBwercials times the amount of television ^^iewing on Saturday worning 

" »»hen these measages are showm. Fourth-order partials control for grade, sex, 
social status, and scholastic perfomanee . ^ 



TABLE 33 



PARTIAL CROSS-TABS BETWEEN CANDY ADVERTISING EXPOSURE 
.AND CANDY ORIENTATIONS , CONTROLLING GRADE IN -SCHOOL 



Candjr orientation item: 



Amount of E>q>08ure: 



Ught 



Heavy 

N«253 



'•iitm often do you eat each of these kinds of 
candy bars? 



Snickers 



. Eat A lot 
Eat Sometimes 
Eat Almosi never 



25%^ 
to . 

35, 



37% 

m 

22 



Butterfinger 



Eat A lot" 16% * 21% 

Eat Sowetiroe? 30 38 

Eat Almost never 5«t »H 



Ket«hey Chocolate Bar ^Eat A lot 32j.' «*9% 

Eat Sowetitoes M2 • 37 

' Eat Almost never 26 W 



Milk Duds 



Eat A lot 

Bat Sometimes "* 

Eat* Almost never 



21% 
HO 

as 



. 38% 
38 
21 



Baby Ruth 



Eat A lot 23% 31% 

Eat Soroetiines ' 30 36 
Eat Almost never »t7 33 



Kit Kat 



Eat A lot 26% 39% 

Eat Sometimes 37 32 

Eat Almost never 37 29, 



ERIC 



Choc-O-Lite 



A lot 2U% 35% 

rat Some-J^itnes 32 3S 

' Eat Almost never W 30 



13j 



TABLE 33 (CONTINUED) 





Aniount of Exposure: 


Candv orientation it6W^ 


Light * 


, Heavy^ 


In tb« last veek, j^bout how many candy bars 






have you eat'an? (opan-ended) 






none 


36% 


33% 


, \ One 


10 


16 


Two 


IS 


16 


Three to fiv6 


17 


16 


» Six or inore 




19 


Most cereal and candy has^ lots of sugar on it. 






Do you think sugar is good for you? 


* 




^ Yes 


9% ■' 


12% ' 


* Maybe > 


38 


33 


No 


53 


55 


In the laat year, about how many cavities have 




K 

i 


you had in your teeth? (open-endea) 






> * 

, ' None ( 


. 36% 


35% 




9 




. • tJo . 


. 20 


20 


Three 


U 


8 


Four 


8 


8 


Fiye or six 


8 


7 


Seven or more 
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Food ori«ntation variable: 

Cofi8UBf>tlon of heavily advertised food products 
Consunption of lightly advertised food products 
Consunjtion of heavily advertised snack food products 
Requests for heavily advertised fast-food restaurants 



6EKERAL FOOD ORIEHTATIONS 



Zero-order Fourth-order 
tion partial 



+.3C 
+.30 
+.06 
+.17 



+.28 
+ .28 
+ .06 
+.16 



AU t^le entries are coiaputed on Nr506 fourth, fifth, sixth «"\;«^«»**;^f*J* 
Pr^ictor variable is Total Exposure Index, a sum of the amount of 
:S2lSi of ^IJSSy an^ teenage-Siented programs Pl^^«^«' 

^Sm?dSrinJ eveidng primttime. Fourth-order partials contwl for grade, sex, 
social status, aai scholastic performance. ^. . , 

.1 ■ ■ ' ' 
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' TABLE 36 



CROSS-TABS BETWEEK TELEVISION EXPOSURE AND GENERAL FOOD ORIENTATIONS 



Food orientation item: 



Amount of Exposure: 
Ligjht Heavy 



How often do you eat thise things? 



Potato CJiips 



Eat A lot 51% 74% 

Eat Sometiines 38 • 23 

Eat Alniost never U 3 , 



Pretzels 



Eat A lot ' 23% ^^% 

"Sat Sometimes MO 37 

Eat AlJnost never 37 19 



Ice Cr6ain 



Eat .A lot 5X% 74% 

Eat SomctiiDes 43 22 

Eat Almost never 6 4 



Soda Pop 



Eat A lot ^ 44% 64% 

Eat Sometimes 38 24 

Eat Almost never 18 12 



Hot Dogs 



Eat A lot 38% 55% 

Eat SometiTTses 47 34 

Eat Almost nevar 15 11 



Eat A lot 53% 68% 

Eat SotnetiPffls «»0 . 26 

Eat Airaost never 7 8 



Chocolate Drliiks 



Eat A Idt 2H% U2% 

Eat Sotnetinies 3if 36 

Eat Aljoost never «t2 22 



Cake Eat A lot 28% m% , 

Eat Someti.T,)?.'; , 51 

^ Rit AlTr«c. . never /21 17 



/ 



/ 



o IS 
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TABLE 36 (CONTINUED) 



Awount of Ilxpoeure: 

* > ^ 

Food orientation Item: Light r Heavy 



Cookies Eat A lot nS% 62% 

Eat Sometimes 'n38 29^ 

Eat Almost never |17* , 9 



Wiea you come hom from school in the afternoon^ 
what do you usually aat for a snack? Write the 
Tiwrnn of things you eat, (open-end; first three 
responses tabulated) « 



How much do you ask your parents to take you to 
drive-in restaurants like McDonalds and Burger King? 



ERIC 




Cookiea/Chips/Pop 3^*% 37% 
Cereal/other/none 30 29 
Mi3Jc/Fruit/San*rich 38 3«f 



Ask A lot m% ; ^ «f7% 

Ask Sometimes 57 38 

Ask Almost never 19 15 
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